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PREFACE. 


THe book is its own apology; I am very much 
obliged to my learned friend Shriyut Rajendra Kumar 
Bhattacharji, B.A., BL,. B., for his valuable assistance 
in reading the proof sheets. For the defects of lan- 
guage and style, however, I am the only person 
responsible. It is hoped to carry the principles laid 
down here to social relations in a separate volume 
on “ Ethics of Association.” 

This book has already been translated into Hindi. 
Its Urdu translation is in hand and it is hoped that 
as the funds permit translations in other main langu- 
ages of India, Europe and Asia will soon be publish- 
ed. 


Aligarh City, 
14-S-1923. 
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author has done an immense service to huma- 
nity by writing this extremely useful work. 
There is so lucid a treatment of soul and the 
primal reality in this book, that an intelligent 
person knowing the ordinary things of Vedant 
will be able to understand quite clearly the mys- 
teries of monism and dualism, living and non- 
living, nature and the primal reality. In showing 
the process of creation the author shows great 
learning. There is a conflict amongst the various 
learned philosophers on this point, but he has 
shown it in a very intelligible form.” 

Shriyut Gopinath Kaviraj, M. A., Professor, 
Queen’s College, Government Sanskrit Li- 
brary, Saraswati Bhawan, Benares.—".. . .a 
work of singular merit... a positive* con- 

tribution to the philosophical literature of the 
country. On some of the knotty and vexed 
problems of life and thought the author, with 
his unusual insight and power of analysis, has 

really been able to throw valuable light' in 

this brilliant work is a rare combination of those 
intuitive and, intellectual powers with the happy 
gift of lucid and logical exposition in a terse and 
vigorous style. It is seldom that one has the 
good fortune of coming across a book of this 

Hnd, which will more than repay the close and 

t oughtful attention it demands, and I confi- 

dently hope that it will find a wide circulation 
^d appreciative hearing both in the East and 
m the WesL .^ .i. .attempt in the direction of 
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discovering tHe fundamental and eternal prin- 
ciples underlying all philosophy and religion 
and formulating, in the light of those principles, 
a universal code of ethics, and I believe that 
the author has succeeded.” 

Shriyut Suryakant, Shastry, Vayakaran Tirth, 
Vidya Bhaskar, Mahevar, P. O. Rurki, Dis- 
trict Saharanpur.— “ It will not be 

improper if this book be called the history of 
creation from its rise to its dissolution. 

The philosophers without paying attention to 
the real nature of the primal reality, to its won- 
derful drama and to its self-changing power, 
preach their different views, but the difficulty 
of reconciling the living and the non-living 
goes on increasing. Showing the real unity un- 
derlying the conscious and the unconscious the 

writer has safely solved this great problem 

..Western scientists Eastern philosophers 

the learned author has done splendidly 

in making them all the devotees of one primal 
reality with his reasoning and humility. 
is a divine present. .... ...the author’s divine 
message has dispelled ignorance, raised the 
curtain of falsehood, and has done its work by 
indicating the nectar bf love It is a burn- 

ing flame for the path of life.. f..-.. It is the 
divine mirror, in which, if the readers look 
attentively, they are sure to behold the Lord 
^in His 'Wonderful effulgence.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. The primitive man attributed conscious, know- 
ing life to each and every object which appeared to 
be active without any apparent cause. Gradually 
one LyOrd of all was conceived. He was the Great 
Ruler, for such a complex and yet so accurate a 
world must require a ruler, and that also one Who 
should be omniscient and omnipotent to perform the 
function efficiently. Naturally such a perfect being 
must also be omnipresent, perfect in every detail, 
possessed of unknowable powers and qualities, all 
merciful for the faithful and terrible for sinners, re- 
warding in heaven and punishing in hell, with innu- 
merable agents and servants in angels and deities. 

2. Such an empirkak growth of the Divine con- 
ception suffered from its natural limitations. Differ- 
ent ideas in this connection prevailed in different 
climes by reason of the accidentardift'erences in the de- 
tails of the ideas and customs current in the places. 
As irony would have it, this one Lord of all, the whole 
universe, allowed different religions— -all claiming 
Him as distinctly their own, all professing to be 
based upon His direct commands and in junctions— to 
grow up only to sow the seed of dissension to the 
immeasurable misery and harm of the world. Witness 
the enthusiasts about this one Lord fighting together 
for getting every one of them to accept Him, while 
all of them already believe in Him in full faith. 
Surely there must be something fundamentally wrong 
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about the conception of this One all powerful omni- 
present being to cause such a havoc in spite of Him- 
self ! Curious as it looks, yet true it is, that the fight 
between the religions is not about the fundamental 
virtues and vices, nor it can be about the different 
customs, for people of one religion may have such 
differences and yet may not quarrel. It is only when 
this one God becomes several for several peoples and 
sanctions their customs severally as such that the 
battle begins. And yet He retains liis oneness. 
What a wonder ! 

3. Truth, however, is one. God is really one. The 
diffkulty is not because of Him, but because of our 
own selves. Our conceptions are coloured with our 
limitations. Our self-confidence, our presumption, 
our blind prejudice prevents us from seeing the fun- 
damentals of Himself and His creation. If we should 
start with an open mind, laying aside all our pre-con- 
ceived theories and beliefs, if we go where reason 
should lead us, we shall find the rational and scienti- 
fic rock basis for religion provided by Him in His 
own nature. The consciousness of their personal 
limitations has so overwhelmed some persons as to 
lead them to deny the very possibility of knowing 
Him. ^d.yet they say He is omnipotent, omnipre- 
sent omniscient, all perfect, all merciful, wdth a light 
greater than that of millions of suns. He can show 
himself to the chosen, can issue commands ! He is 
unknowable because w^e have presumed to know Him 
without His guidance. Let us lay aside all our self- 
incept His reason for our guide, and then 
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find out His actual and real attributes. He has im- 
planted in us an intense desire to know Him, He has 
given us reason to show us the way also, then why 
should He be unknowable? He has given us the 
means, but our self-made limitations hide them from 
us. Let us then follow His beckoning hand and we 
shall reach a basis for our religion and ethics free 
from individual or collective conjectures, the same for 
all peoples and all ages, existing in His effulgent, all- 1 
lighting, all-loving and not all-fighting presence. 

4. The limitations which prevented us from 
trying to know Him compelled us to seek a gene- 
ral basis for religion in the necessities of and 
our duties towards the society, or in an innate 
moral tendency. We thought ourselves on the 
right path but we were side-tracked, for now the 
duties became relative. That there may be different 
degrees of this moral tendency, possibly down even 
to its negation, is clear from the various degrees 
of criminality. Such a tendency is no certain thing, 
and cannot be a safe guide. From the social point 
of view also further difficulties are created. One 
society with one organisation and culture will try to 
force them upon others. The relativity will produce 
a constant battle within the individuals all the world 
over, in time leading to certain demoralisation and 
increased cupidity. Even now there would be furious 
fights but without the redeeming feature of purifying 
religious fervour. This is the natural result of the 
relativity of the virtues. Approve of a lie told for j 
saving a life, and lies which do no harm to any per-/ 
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son are not sins. Lies spoken for self-protection bc- 
c^oie permissible, and then comes the consumalion — 
one cannot avoid lies in one’s affairs as the society is 
so constituted. Ihis is lying for self-aggrandiscnicnt 
pure and simple, and with a light conscience loo. \\ it- 
ness the laxity in marital relations, and advocates of 
community in wives are not non-existent. To what 
extremes the ideas of freedom and liberty can not 
go ? The ship of ethics looses its moorings, and is 
buffetted this way and that in a heavy sea. The 
reason is obvious. The relativity of the virtues 
gives scope for every grade of argument and rea- 
soning with the resulting laxity. Our reason 
goes against the imperious and absolute commands 
of a made-up deity ; self-made limitations for- 

4® from substituting that made-up theory with an 
immovable, rational and scientific conception, and we 
become free-thinkers with an unstable basis for our 
spiritual life, delivering the mass of humanity to be 
swayed by the cupidity of the half-understood nature 
deprived of its finer and ennobling features. 

5 . Some base the necessity of speaking truth not 
upon the good of the society, but on the fact of its 
having a purifying effect upon one’s nature. Others 
value truth as a means to happiness. But without 
knowing why and how it happens to be so, it is an 
empirical generalisation axiomatic to our own selves 
but not necessarily so to others, who may introduce 
variations and exceptions from their various points 
of views. Indeed why should one purify one’s self 
at all ? How is such purification going to help him ? 


6. Some consider morality as developing person- 
ality, but the development must go on infinitely for 
moral law is infinite. One wonders where to such a 
development might lead. The solution is but a con- 
fession of helplessness. 

7. Yet others consider the human soul to be a mere 
bundle of the various ideas, dispositions and habits 
etc. Consequently on the dissolution of the body there 
is no surviving ego, but the particular ideas, peculiari- 
ties and habits of thought developed by the individual 
in his life-time, which were the very essence of his 
being, do live in the beings of the next generations. 
Just as the whole line of our ancestors from the begin- 
ning of life on earth is living in us so we shall live 
for ever in the coming generations, and thus the es- 
sence of our being, which may be called the real soul, 
is immortal. It is said that the people of the once 
existing continent Atlanta were extremely wise, but 
we of this age do not appear to have retained any- 
thing from them. Their souls must have been inor-i 
tal. Geology would tell us that our globe is not begin- 
ningless. Previous to it there must have been other 
worlds with living persons. Their souls also must 
have been mortal. And yet an after-life must be the 
essence of religion and ethics. 

8. Similarly God is said to be merely cosmic law 
and necessity, or God is not an object but is objec- 
tive, i. e., pertaining to the already existing objects, 
otherwise there would be no law for there would bej 
no necessity of the regulation of anything. Such? 
a God has no independent existence, and yetHe isI 
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super-personal. «'^The reasoning would admit of no 
i'soul, and yet there must be a soul and that also an 
: immortal one ! I 

9. Moreover these ways of dealing with the pro- 
blem do not care to reconcile and rationalise the 
different conceptions of God and His injunctions. The 
common virtues having been abstracted the particular 
customs yet remain and retain their Divine sanctiori, 
because the character of that Divinity and Its sanc- 
tion has not been enquired into so as to be based upon 
reason. When this latter work is done, then it will 
become apparent what and how the real Divine attri- 
butes allow that Divinity to sanction. Then the Uni- 
versal religion will not be an abstraction from indi- 
vidual ones, but will be a perfected whole with parti- 
cular imperfections eliminated. 

10. There has been an age-long controversy bet- 

ween spirit and matter. Various reconciliations have 
been proposed. While in the West animism does not 
appear to be very much in the favour, in India the 
prevalent philosophy of Neo-Vedantists makes the 
outer world merely a dream. In the first section, there- 
fore, this question has been taken up. Prof. Vv. 
McDougal has put up an admii-able defenceofani- 
mi|,in on ,the grou^^^^ science in his “Body 

and Mind”, andlor some of my arguments in the first 
section in this connection I am indebted to him. It 
has been necessary to show the essential reality not 
only of the soul, but also of the material world. It is 
argued that there has been a needless antagonism bet- 
ween the two, that the apparent diametrical opposi- 
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tion in the qualities of the two things does not make 
it impossible for them to be one at the bottom, just as 
two such objects as stone and air with absolutely diff- 
erent qualities are considered to be two forms of one 
thing, matter. It is also argued that soul and matter 
have something in common, and so soul and body can 
interact ; that the very ability of the mind to imagine 
extended objects shows that it has got some thing in 
common with extension. 

11. In the second section it is shown that the or- 
dinary conception of God as an omnipotent and omni- 
scient Being is an impossible one, for these qualities 
raise insoluble problems about human responsibility, 
the purpose of creation etc. Then begins the theory 
proposed, and in the third section the characteristics 
of the “primal reality” are enquired into. It is shown 
that th'fe raefaphysical problem cannot be solved 
without a conception of an infinity. It is due not to 
the limitations of the human reason but to the neces- 
sities of the case itself. The conception would be the 
same even if the perfect reason of a God were subs- 
tituted for that of man. Such an infinity must be 
omnipresent, and every thing must have been develop- 
ed from it, for the independent existence of even a 
finite thing will limit the infinity and make it finite. 
Consequently the infinity must possess the potentials 
of all things material and spiritual, so that it must pos- 
.sess both consciousness and extension. It must be 
non-atomic and continuous, as there can be no inter- 
atomic spaces vacant in an omnipresent substance. 

12. In section four it is shown Mow from such a 
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“primal reality” spirit and matter and the rest of the 
world developes through the action of the inherent 
cdaractei istics of the consciousness, which is the source 
of all energy. Mechanical causation is the statement 
of the natural sequence, the prime force of which is 
derived from this primal energy. In section five the 
special characteristics of the soul are taken up, while in 
section six its inter-action with the human body is dis- 
cussed. Soul being a distinct entity must remain so 
until it is resolved into the “primal reality” thus 
attaining salvation ; this assumes transmigration. 
Being a developed entity the soul cannot be im- 
mortal, but this does not exclude the possibility 
of several lives to exhaust the tendencies already 
developed. This finishes section seven. In the eighth 
section the theory of incarnation or the real approach 
to a perfect being is discussed. Section nine deals 
with the three fundamental tendencies in the creation 
which are important from the material as well as the 
spiritual point of view. Section ten deals with the 
aim of life or salvation. 

^^^3- Upon the characteristics of the “ primal real- 
ity” section eleven builds up a conception of abso- 
lute virtues, absolute because based upon the absolute 
characteristics of the real existence. In sections twelve 
and thirteen relative virtues, individual and social, arc 
discussed, while section fourteen enquires about cer- 
tain laws of spiritual retribution ; it also discusses the 
question of free will. Section fifteen deals with the 
question of purification, and section sixteen brings the 
statement to a close with Divine Dove. 
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14 . Thus an attempt to know the Unknowable, 
and, in such a knowledge to lay the foundation of an 
unassailable ethical system, one for all peoples and all 
ages because based upon absolute reason, is made. So 
far as it helps to clear the air, its purpose will be serv- 
ed. With the gradual development of the lines of 
thought indicated herein it may, it is prayed, lead to 
the evolution of a system which may satisfy all the 
warring factions, and may lead them to join hands 
in amity and spiritual brotherhood. In such a prayer 
let us all join for the peace of the world. Let us all 
remember Him for blessed are they who are at His 
feet. 

OM RAM. 
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OM RAM. 

ETERNAL TRUTH. 

I. Spirit AND Mattur. 

I 15- I may doubt the whole world but I cannot 
i doubt myself, because the moment I doubt myself I 
predicate my existence. So thought the reputed phi- 
losopher in the West. Yet many have denied thi.s 
very “myself”, and have described it as a mere se- 
quence of thought or as an accident of the organisa- 
tion of the body. Such a view has seldom been a 
convincing one, and the world has kept on accepting 
the existence of the soul as the primary fact of know- 
ledge notwithstanding all such philosophers. This 
has not been without reason ; if I have no existence as 
a soul, then there is no point whatever in my search 
after truth, or in my enquiry into the cause and 
character of the world I see. The only thing that 
matters in such a case is that I should pass my life 
so as to give the greatest comfort to my body by 
^bpk or crook, for on the dissolution of my body no 
account shall be taken against me, as there will be no 
“me” at all. 

i6. The great argument for the non-existence of 
the soul as a separate entity from the body is that we 
sometimes find that the defects in the organisation of 
the body are accompanied with defects in the work- 
ing of what we call the soul. It is so to such an ex- 
tent that sometimes the phenomena of double and 
multiple personalities are observed. Besides such ex- 
treme cases it is generally seen that the nervous or- 
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ganisations of all persons are not alike, and, so there 
are differences in their mental capacities also. Fur-, 
ther when a person dies there is no reason why we • 
should suppose that the soul exists still. The pecu- ’ 
liar characteristics which led us to predicate the ex- 
istence of a soul do not appear anywhere. Our actions 
in life can be explained in terms of physiological 
psychology, and there is no need for the supposition 
of an ego. 

17. If, however, other reasons should lead us to 
accept the existence of a soul, these difficulties should 
not prove to be insuperable. A separate soul entity 
requiring a body to manifest its activities in the phy- 
sical world will necessarily be limited by the number, 
condition and efficiency of the organs existing in the 
body. If with the derangement or disappearance of 
any organ the corresponding activity is affected, it 
may be simply because there is no means for the 
manifestation of that power of the soul, and not be- 
cause the soul itself becomes defective. Thus in 
the case of a person blind of one eye nobody would ; 
say that the soul is blind to that extent. Similarly^ 
when the soul separates from the body neither the ; 
body can do the works it used to do, nor can the soul \ 
act as it did before. It does not prove that the soul 1 
ceases to exist at that time. 

18. The association psychology as well as the 
parallelistic doctrines of psychic monism are unable 
to explain many things which are characteristic, of 
mental existence. Thus in comparison and reason- 
ing the alternative ideas do not come up one after 
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the other by the mere force of association, but there 
is also a selective activity of the soul. In fact when 
such an effort of attention is given up, and the ideas 
come up freely according to their own energy, it is 
often found that the ideas which come up at a parti- 
cular time are not those which are connected in any 
way with the preceding ones. They come according 
to their strength at the time, even in a disjointed 
way. The scenes in dreams and in the dozing condi- 
tion are examples. 

19- Further there are mental activities to which 
no correlatives in nervous actions are found. Percep- 
tion itself is not merely a mechanical fact, although 
it may be attended with mechanical phenomena. 
Thus if I am thinking of something else vrhile I am 
looking at the wall, I may not perceive the resultants 
of the physical stimulants. Besides, my perceptions 
themselves are harmonised in a way which cannot be 
explained on the nervous hypothesis. Thus although 
there does not appear to be a unifying centre for 
the nerves attending to the two optical fields, in prac- 
tice the vision of both is harmonised into one. At any 
particular time there is a particular condition of my 
bodily feeling as a whole, but it would be difficult to 
identify any central nervous centre as performing the 
function. 

20 . This break between the psychic and the ner- 
vous phenomena is very well illustrated by the psycho- 
logy of meaning” in the famous telegram case of 
“Your son is dead”. The mere taking away of the 
first letter y makes a whole difiEerence of meaning, 
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and although the difference in the physical stimulants 
is not so great, the resulting effects may be widely diff- 
erent. While in the former case the whole course of 
one’s life may be changed, in the latter one a mere 
letter of condolence may be the result. The energies 
spent in the two cases cannot be said to be in propor- 
tion to the physical stimulants. This “meaning” it- 
self may affect in different ways and degrees in the 
cases of different persons. There is, therefore, no cor- 
responding mechanical factor in relation to “meaning”, 
which is a purely psychic phenomenon. 

21. The effect of meaning is evident in the case of 
memory. It may be difficult to remember an unmean- 
ing combination of letters even after several repeti- 
tions, but a statement made by some person only once, 
and having a meaning for the hearer, may be remem- 
bered without any repetitions at all. It is difficult, 
however, to imagine what kind of physical trace “mean- 
ing” can leave, specially when the innumerable ideas, 
meanings, conceptions, and a host of other daily men- 
tal actions are taken into account. 

22. The synthetic activity and the unity of the soul 
are also apparent in the case of pleasure and pain. 
Pleasure and pain are not distinct kinds of physiologi- 
cal activities, but are feeling tones which may attend 
the particular conditions of any activity ; it is a psy- 
chic element. What is pleasurable at one time may be 
painful at another by reason of the mind being in a ^ 
different mood, although the physical stimulants be E 
the same or of a similar kind. Moreover pleasure and . 
pain may have a unified undertone. Thus a 
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person may be happy in spite of disturbing events, or 
he may be unhappy though he may laugh with the 
audience in the theatre. There is no nervous unity 
corresponding to this psychical unity. Further colours 
which in themselves be pleasant may, in certain com- 
binations of a particular picture, become unpleasant 
by reason of the aesthetic meaning of the picture. 
The aesthetic pleasure of the same group of sensations 
forming a picture may be different to different per- 
sons. These are, therefore, psychical facts, and are 
not merely the unvarying accompaniments of the phy- 
siological phenomena. 

23. When a child undertakes activities to get to 
food and gets it, then on subsequent occasions his 
activities are shortened, and he gets to the successful 
act sooner than before. On the hypothesis of mere 
association all the activities should be repeated each 
time, but the psychical pleasure marks out the act, and 
.that act alone tends to be established through the se- 
lective activity of the soul. Thus even the mechanical 
formations of habits are psychically guided. 

24. Indeed the very examples of unconscious 
cerebration support the existence of the soul, as they 
show conditions where the attention of the soul is not 
present, proving thereby that mere mechanical cere- 
bration is different from one where the soul is fully 
attentive. 

25. ^ In multiple personalities the soul may lose 
memories, or rather may be unable to work through 
the physical storage of things in the brain, but the 
psychical dispositions remain the same. This is quite 
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compatible with animism. A duality of the instru- 
ment may produce a duality of work but it does 
not prove a duality in the worker. In the rare case 
of a co-consciousness it is quite possible that the 
bodily mind — to be explained later — may attain 
abnormal development and vitality, but from the 
nature of the case it can be so in very rare cases only. 
In the case of the animalcules, which develope into 
two on being cut, a new soul may enter the new por- 
tion, just as it may do in the bifissioning amoeba. The 
same thing cannot happen in the higher organisms, 
because there the specialisation makes the cut portion 
an inefficient and so an impossible habitation, whereas 
in those animalcules the necessary elements exist in 
both the parts. 

26. The argument from the conservation of en- 
ergy also does not disprove the existence of the soul. 
Even if the soul does not show the creation of new 
energy, it can give a direction to the motion of the 
energy without changing its total amount. 

27. The fact that in sustained moral volition a 
huge amount of stored up energy, is expended shows 
that there is some entity, which can make such sud- 
den drafts. It cannot be explained merely upon the 
mechanical hypothesis, as the same group of sensa- 
tions would not produce the same results in different 
persons. It cannot be said that this difference is due ’ 
to previous mechanical development of other associa- 
tions, because in that development also this difference 
in the psychical effects must have been present. 

28. There is a vast difference between a material 



machine and a living organism. The machine acts in 
a set way when once moved, and any obstacle tends to 
stop its motion. On the other hand, a living body, when 
it comes in contact wdth any obstacle, does not stop, but 
tries to find out a way to avoid the hindcrance and 
reach the desired end. This discriminating persist- 
ence is the peculiar feature of living bodies. Again, 
if any working portion of a machinery is removed or 
is disabled, the whole machine stops. In the case of 
living beings the disablement of a part does not neces- 
sarily imply death or a break in the continuity. 
Further a machine may be affected in parts only, but 
in a living body there is a total reaction to a stimulant. 
The machines do not possess such a total unity as the 
living bodies do. It is interesting to note that 
machines themselves are the results of the purposive 
activity of the soul. 

2g. The mental faculty may act not only independ- 
ently of but sometimes even against the body. This 
is obvious when vre analyse and examine a moral ac- 
tion. Although the physical desires may be impelling 
us to one line of action, and though there is no wit- 
ness to our misdeed, and even if we act in the right 
way we do not expect our goodness to be known to 
others so as to enhance our reputation, yet wc try 
to act in the way which we consider to be vir- 
tuous. We have to undertake a good deal of effort 
in opposing our desires, but we do it. It is true that 
the conception of the virtues is taken from the sur- 
roundings, but a mere conception has no power of 
action. . The desire to act according to this conception 
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could not have withstood the tremeiidotis force of the 
physical desires, if we had not thrown in its favotir 
the force of our determined will, determined in spite 
of all the unfavourable circumstances. Indeed in the 
veipr development of our conceptions the selective ac- 
tivity of the soul is present giving it the individualis- 
tic character. 

30. I'hat different sensations affect different per- 
sons differently goes very much against the parallelis- 
tie view. But the fact that at the time of death no 
mental activities are exhibited at all is fatal to such a 
conception. At that time one side of the monistic 
psychic substance is present to the view, while the 
other side is absent, proving that the two may not co- 
exist. If this is due to the absence of something 
made up of a substance similar to that of the body, 
but independent of the body, then it is animism pure! 
and simple, though the soul may have a material form. 

31- Primarily my existence does not require any 
proof. Everything else must be proved to my satis- 
faction. But what do I understand by my self ? 
Is my self the body I see, which I call my body, my ' 
hands, my feet, my brain, my spinal-cord, my eyes, my 
ears, and so on ? Clearly they are not for they are 
the things which belong to me. I am their owner, 
they cannot be my self. What are my indications, 
which may show that I exist ? I think, I understand] 

I manipulate, I remember, I invent, I will, I see, I 
hear, I act. My eyes can not see and my ears can not 
hear, if I do not care to see or hear. My brain can 
not^think, if I care to sleep. I dream, but dreaming 
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is not thinking. The undesired excitation of my 
brain keeps me from sound sleep, just as a severe pain 
in my hand may move it without my desiring it. In 
all these I act directly. I do not say that my eyes see, 
my ears hear, my body sleeps, or that my brain 
thinks and so on. 

32. In dreams also if I leave it all to the brain, 
then things appear so unconnected, so fantastic, and 
so vague. Let me feel a desire and will in my dream 
and my world of dream tends to become more defi- 
nite than before in obedience to that impulse. I mat- 
ter even there which appears to be so independent of 
me. 

33. In memory who feels the continuity ? How 
do r understand that that particular matter is some- 
thing of the past, which I felt at that time ? It is 
true that in thinking I manipulate the impressions 
which I have already received, but how do I bring 
out new conceptions altogether ? How is it that I am 
able to manipulate intelligently at all, giving every 
idea its due place instead of every thing coming 
up in its natural physical sequence ? It is true 
that I cannot do as a child all that I can do as an 
adult. But though my powers may not be fully 
developed, yet my continuity is not broken. W’hen I 
am in sound sleep or am unconscious, then do my or- 
gans become as undeveloped, or does my soul become 
as rudimentary as is said to be the case when I was a 
baby ? 

34. Further what organs are necessary to give 
the body its living condition ? When the brain is ren- 
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dered inactive by chloroform, the body lives still. 
Even when all the other functions of the body have 
stopped, the heart keeps on palpitating for some time. 
When the heart fails, there is a sudden death. Recent- 
ly there have been cases in which persons have been 
brought to life by inducing the heart to beat again. 
A case has been reported in which the heart of a lady 
stopped beating, but she was kept alive by her lov- 
ing anxiety for her son who had been lost. She kept 
on conversing and gradually the heart resumed its 
beat. This shows that the soul does not depend for its 
existence absolutely upon the organisation of the body. 

35. If death is caused by the exhaustion of any 
substance in the body, then it should be possible to 
revive life by the administration of that material. 
Indeed it is not said what makes organic matter diff- 
erent from the inorganic one ; only the difference of 
the functions is noted. Sentient life cannot be creat- 
ed by compounding inorganic substances in the pro- 
portion in which they are found in organic life. Life 
cannot be a result of the mere particular arrangement 
of inorganic or dead matter. 

■36. Scientists like Sir Oliver Lodge are demons- 
trating the existence of unbodied spirits in the 
West. To the Indian the separate existence of the 
soul is self-evident. In spiritual progress it is said 
that there actually comes a stage, when the “ yogi 
begins to acquire knowledge of his past lives, and 


Note— The lady’s case is reported in the “Leader” o£ 6th July, 1923 
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“yog” is not a body of mere theories, but is a system 
of tested practical rules. 

37. A constant struggle for life is said to lx. go- 
ing on in the living world. Any organism, that is 
able to adapt itself to the circumstances by finding 
ways of overcoming the disadvantages of the sur- 
rounding life, wins in the end. This can be done 
through the exercise of intelligence and will only. 
These mental capacities may have such a profound 
eflfect upon the organism as to produce changes not 
only in the mental characteristics but also in the phy- 
sical formation. It appears that the soul adapts the 
body for its fuller manifestation, and it may be said 
that the mind makes the body. 

38. It may further be asked, that if our capacities 
and tendencies are only inherited from the parents, 
then how is it that often the offsprings prove to be of 
a nature quite the contrary to those of the parents? 
And how do two brothers differ in their mental, moral 
and even in physical qualities, although they are the 
sons of the same parents ? 

39- There is another very important point to con- 
sider. Even if our mental capacities are the products 
of our bodily organisation, it is clear that, when fully 
developed, our mind is a very complex and delicately 
organised something. Vast memories, intense desires, 
likings and dislikings, great conceptions, high intellec- 
tual power and so on become embedded in our mind. 
So before death occurs, this unitary organisation should 
be broken up, and tendencies should be exhausted. It 
may be said that this is what probably happens in the 
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old age. But when a person dies of heart-failure in 
the full enjoyment of his mental capacities, what be- 
comes of his mind ? His physical vitality undoubtedly 
appeared to have been exhausted, but exactly the 
same thing cannot be said of his mental energies. 

40. As a matter of fact this controversy about 
soul has been raised by our sticking to our prejudices. 
Spirit and matter are considered to be directly op- 
posite in qualities. Thus if matter which we can see 
possesses extension, then soul, which has different 
properties, and which we cannot see, can have no ex- 
tension. Consequently people with monistic tendencies 
accept either soul or matter as the sole entity. While, 
therefore, the materialists are averse to admit the ex- 
istence of anything perfectly inconsistent with matter, 
and so advance unconvincing theories about the non- 
existence of anything called spirit, the spiritualists 
also advance fantastic theories, representing the ma- 
terial world as being altogether false, or as being with- 
in our own mind. 

41. The Neo-Vedantists say that just as we see a 
serpent in a piece of cord lying in darkness, but when 
light comes we find that the snake never existed and 
could never exist ; just as our dream-world presents 
to us various physical objects without there being any 
real substratum for them, so this world also is altoge- 
ther unreal It never existed, does not exist now, and 
will never exist. It is merely our ignorance which 
makes us perceive this world, otherwise the only 
reality is the Divine Spirit, of which we are only the 
images. If, however, we introduce a piece of stone 
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neai the piece of cord, then probably we shall perceive 
a frog near the snake. The point to notice here is that 
although we shall see a snake and a frog where there 
are none, yet our differentiation between the two 
things wiir not be groundless, but will be based on a 
difference in the things themselves. Similarly if we 
see the different things of the world not in their real 
form, still we can surely say that the difference which 
we notice amongst the various things is not unreal. 
Advance a step further, and consider a case where 
two pieces of mud shaped like the cord and the stone 
are placed in the dark, then the two different things 
will be one in substratum but different in form. 
Similarly this world may be one in substratum, and 
yet may be different not only in the form presented to 
‘ us but also in its real form. The variety we see in 

the world cannot be groundless. 

42. If we look at the character of the dreams we 
shall find that they have a certain similarity with the 
pictures in a bioscope. It appears as if our vision in 
dreams is not quite so wide or clear. Even our own 
consciousness is not so definite, and a kind of haze 
appears to surround the whole thing. Sometimes 
we think of or desire some situation and we vaguely 
feel as if we are passing through it without its visible 
occurrence. For example, if we find ourselves attacked 
in a dream with little opportunity of escape, and if 
men we just begin to imagine a situation in which we 
get a loophole, then we feel as if we have escaped in 
some vague way without any such thing visibly taking 
place. Some such condition exists when we are half- 
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asleep or dozing. But no one would say that a pic- 
ture has a reality similar to that of the world. The 
dream and the actual world cannot be compared in 
this way ; dreams and pictures are merely representa- 
tions, while the world is a reality. 

43. In dreams we see also living persons without 

there being any in reality. Are the living persons of 
the actual world as unreal as the physical objects are 
said to be ? Now no object of the world requires 
any reality, and the existence of the Divine Spirit 
becomes unnecessary and problematical. Every thing, 
living or non-living, is, as if it were, nothing. I can 
see my own self also walking, acting in the dream, so 
my existence also must be unreal ! A theory should 
explain palpable facts, and if it denies them altoge- 
ther, then apart from its verbal logic it is quite use- 
less. Such a logic of words carries no meaning, and | 
can only misguide. ^ 

44. Moreover an example can be used for under- 
standing and illustrating something otherwise proved ; 
it cannot be a proof by itself. Then how do we prove 
that this world has no reality at all, permanent or 
temporary. A thing may possess a form temporarily, 
but it does not mean that that form never existed, or 
that the thing never took that form. 

45. There is another question. It is said that 
this false world appears as real to us by reqson of our 
ignorance or Avidya. When this ignorance is remov- 
ed the soul gets the real knowledge, and sees the real 
existence. This is possible ’ only with the help of the 
body. With its help we associate with the seers, wej 
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I read books, we undertake spiritual practices, and then 
■ we come to know the truth. Now the body, a fact of 
the outside world whfch we call unreal and false, must 
itself be false and unreal. Probably it does not exist, 
and we are only deluded. But how does a false or 
unreal thing help the soul in acquiring real know- 
ledge ? Admitting that the power which works is not 
of the body but of the soul, why should the soul re- 
quire an unreal thing at all to manifest its own power ? 
Indeed even those who profess to be liberated, though 
yet in form or body, eat, sleep, drink, ease themselves 
and do all such things. Why should they who have 
seen the reality require to do these things? They 
say that the body follows its own nature. But the 
body has no power to do any thing without the soul, 
for the body is false, unreal, a mere nothing. When 
the soul leaves the body and, death is said to occur, the 
body can do nothing whatever. They say that the 
soul thus exhausts its “ sanskars ” or effects of for- 
mer lives. But whence these “sanskars”, and how arc 
they exhausted? Actions in an unreal world must 
themselves be unreal. If the motion of a railway 
train, or of a flour-mill is false so is that of a body. 
Why should such a motion, or any activity in which 
the unreal and false body figures, leave any sanskar 
or effect in the soul at all t How can it be possible ? 

4®. Again whence this ignorance ? If it is begin- 
ningless then it is also endless. In such a case there 
can be no manifestation or removal of it. It is use- 
less to talk of liberation and salvation. There is no 
point in gaining knowledge, doing virtuous deeds, 
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avoiding vices, associating with seers, in short, in do- 
ing anything whatever. If this ignorance or Avidya 
exists separately from the Divine Spirit, and covers 
It only now and then, then this Avidya must be some- 
thing wonderful, probably it is even a greater wonder 
than the Divine Spirit Himself, for it deceives even 
Him. Further, the independent existence of either 
must limit the other, and neither of them can be om- 
nipresent and infinite; How are the relations of these 
two regulated ? Is there any third entity to perform 
the function ? If, on the other hand, it is a quality 
then it should have a support or substratum of which 
it is the quality, for a quality can have no independent 
existence of its own. If that support is the Divine 
Spirit, then the two are not separate, and so there can 
be no end of Avidya or liberation from its influence. 
But they would say that although Maya, Avidya 
or Ignorance has no beginning, yet it has got an 
end, so that the liberation of the soul is not impos- 
sible. While Avidya may end in some individual cases, 
in others it does remain, so that there is no com- 
plete end of it so far as w'^e know. But in these indivi- 
dual cases it has had no beginning. This ■would mean 
that the individual souls, with which is com.bined the 
beginningless Avidya, must themselves be beginning- 
less. This would create several problems. These 
beginningless souls must then be independent of Para- 
Brahma, and there will be not one reality but a num- 
ber of realities, for then there will not be one infinite 
essence of everything. This would introduce the limita- 
tions of form and size, and would uproot the whole 
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edantic position. Secondly, nobody can now say that 
after the removal of Avidya the soul would become one 
with Para-Brahma. It can be so only when the soul 
be one with Para-Brahma originally, and then Avidya 
be imposed upon it. In that case Avidya will have a 
beginning. Consequently when the differentiation of 
the^ souls is beginningless, it cannot be removed now. 
Thirdly, after such an end of Avidya in individual 
cases, the liberated souls can never come into life 
again, for Avidya can not begin again. What would 
then be the source of new souls ? Or will the whole 
of the Avidya together with the creation end at some 
futuie time for ever, never to appear again ? 

47- On the other side a Western philosopher 
confidently asserts that the whole world is composed 
of mere ideas. I cannot think of any “extension” 
without imagining the form oi something extended 
haying a definite size and a shape. All such images are 
sui ely my own ideas.^ Consequently “ extension ” as 
such cannot ^ist by itself independently of these ideas 
or images. ^ The external objects are, therefore, ideas 
o some spirit, either of myself or of some other one. 
These outer ideas, size, colour etc., vary under the 
different conditions of my perception. The size an 
pears to differ with the distance. The size and form 

ToLThr/ "v r as quite different 

Colour-blindness IS another instance. That the ob- 
jects exist even in my absence, and that they appear 
to possess a certain continuity is due to there being 
other perceiving spirits besides myself. The changes 
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that I may perceive are due to the manipulation by 
other spirits, but such manipulation can produce no 
objective reality. I manipulate in my dreams but 
that does not make them real. It is true that 
these outer ideas appear to possess greater brilliancy 
and permanence than my mental ideas, but it is due to s 
the fact that the outer ideas are the ideas of the Su- 
preme Soul, Which -is perfect. I recognise other 
finite souls by their similarity to myself. Soul is, im- 
material and spiritual, and so its ideas also must be 
of the same kind. Consequently matter as such has 
no real existence. 

48. The theory, however, begs the whole issue. 
It does not prove but merely states the immateriality 
of the soul. We may not be able to perceive it as 
we cannot perceive ether, but it does not prove that 
the soul is immaterial. Our inability to perceive may 
be due to a defect of our vision. Indeed the moment 
we make extension a mere idea of the soul we admit 
that there is something in common between the soul 
and the quality of extension, otherwise we could not 
have imagined anything with any size and shape, as 
it would have been absolutely foreign to our nature. 
While it is sought to be shown that every material 
thing is only an idea, it is not tried to prove that the 
ideas have no extension, and that is the w^hole pro- 
blem. 

49. Further our mental images are fundament- 
ally and qualitatively different from outer ideas. The 
difference is not merely of brilliancy, but our mental 
images are no images at all. On the screen before 
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our closed eyes there is no actual picture of the ob- 
ject we are imagining, but we simpl}^ understand that 
the object is such and such. Consequently it does 
not prove that even when the object exists clearly be- 
fore us it has no reality. 

50- In dreams the scope of vision is so limited, 
time and space are so flitting and changing, that the 
dreams cannot be compared with the actual world. 
In dreams I see other living persons also ; indeed I 
find myself even present in the dreams; does this 
mean that the actual living persons as well as myself 
are mere ideas ? My consciousness in the wakeful 
condition is clearer and more intense than it is in a 
dream, the actual living persons appear to be more 
real than those of a dream. Are these facts due to 
the real persons and the real myself being ideas of 
the Supreme Soul ? 

51- I recognise other living beings by the simi- 
larity of their actions to those of myself. But there 
may be cases in which such similarity is not exhibit- 
ed, e. g., the actions of an amoeba are quite diffe 
rent from mine ; plant life would form another ex- 
a,mple. Does a soul exist in a plant or in an animba? 

52 . The Supreme Soul is perfect, and so its per- 
cepbon also is perfect. An object which appears to 
possess four sides to us, may really have six sides to 
im, just as a fly’s wing is seen much better un- 
der a microscope than with the naked eyes. This 
IS a quantitative diflference. But we have seen that 
our mental ideas are qualitatively diiferent from even 
our limited perceptions of His ideas. Does it mean 


that there is a qualitative difference between the finite 
and the Infinite Soul ? In that case while the finite 
soul is said to be manifestly immaterial, the Infinite 
Soul may be something other than immaterial ! Fur- 
ther these outer ideas belonging to a qualitatively 
different Soul may have objective reality. 

53. Our mental ideas are images of outer ideas, 
but are these outer ideas also images in the mind of 
God of some other ideas existing in any other higher 
being ? If so, then there will be an unending series. 
If not, then evidently these outer ideas are not merely 
images, but are things-in-theraselves, that is, they pos- 
sess objective reality. 

54. The Supreme Being is a hypothetical being. 
We do not know Flis form, organisation, powers, 
functions, or His relation to the world of sentient be- 
ings, nor do we know how He creates the world. 
These things are beyond our knowledge. Is it not 
sufficient that He should provide us with an argument 
to explain the permanent appearance of what we have 
called outer ideas ! 

55. The world does not exist when I am sound 
asleep, unless it is being perceived by some other soul. 
Do I exist when 1 am in sound sleep or when I am 
unconscious, because some other soul is perceiving or 
rather feeling my consciousness r Otherwise why 
should I be continuous ? 

56. We measure a foot with an inch. Under the 
microscope both the foot and the inch will increase, 
but the relation between the two will be the same. 
This shows that the variation is in the power of our 
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perception and not in the sizes of the objects them- 
selves. 

57- If extension also is merely an idea and so 
something spiritual, then there is no antagonism bet- 
ween spiritualism and materialism. What is consi- 
dered a quality of matter becomes a spiritual attri- 
bute. If extension is altogether unreal, then how can 
an unreal thing be produced from or in a real exist- 
ence. further if the Infinite Spirit is omnipresent, 
then it must pervade all things and ideas, and so can- 
not be absent from size, form, or extension. The 
very idea of pervading implies extension. 

58. Another philosopher considers space and time 
to be the inherent modes of the action of mind, and 
so every thing is known in their terms. The appear- 
ance of things is, therefore, coloured with these natural 
tendencies of the mind, and we are unable to see the 
things-in-themselves, which may be different from 
these appearances. But that space and time are 
matters of intuition proves not that these are mere 
mental modes of thought, but that they are so real 
that they do not require any other evidence or proof 
of their existence. Indeed it may even be said that 
owing to there something being in common between 
my soul and space and time, I accept these without 
the least hesitation even before I have got the capa- 
city to think or argue. 

59. Then it is said that while theoretical reason 
deals with these appearances or phenomena, ‘‘practical 
reason” proves the existence of my self and God as 
things-in-themselves, because my every action implies 
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them. I may not be able to prove them theoretically, 
but my practical reason, which is higher than the 
other variety, indicates their existence. Whether 
God is or is not implied in practical reason is doubt- 
ful, but there can be little doubt that practical reason 
implies space and time. I not only know and think 
but also act in terms of space and time. In- 
deed I do this even before my capacities for percep- 
tion are developed, for one implies and accepts them 
in the very movements of hands and feet, when one 
is a new-born baby. Space and time are as necessary 
for my actions as my own self is. Consequently they 
are as good things-in-themselves as my own self is. 

60. Another class of philosophers then accept a 
dualistic conception. Spirit and matter are two real- 
ities which exist independently of each other ; but 
while matter is inanimate, the powers of the soul are 
limited, and so neither can create or regulate this won- 
derfully intricate and delicate world. Therefore God, 
Who is omnipotent, omnipresent and omniscient, 
manipulates matter and spirit to create the world. 
All these three are beginningless and endless. They 
are independent of each other in the matter of exist- 
ence, but their powers and functions are different. 

61. Besides many other matters about this theory, 
which will be considered in the next section of a Per- 
sonal God, there is one very important question, which 
goes to the root of the whole matter. It is said that 
this perfect God is omnipresent. Omnipresence means 
that the presence should be at every mathematical 
point throughout the whole universe. If A is omnipre- 
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sent in B, then B can really be only a form of A, 
otherwise if anything else also exists in B, then all 
the mathematical points in B will not be available for 
A, and so A will not be omnipresent in B. Consequ- 
ently the world must really be a form of God Himself. 
If there is any other thing also, which is independcni 
of Him in the matter of existence, beginningless and 
endless like Him, then Fie can not be omnipresent. U 
is sometimes said that Fie is omnipresent just as space 
is omnipresent in the things existing in it. But space 
by itself is noting substantial'. It is a quality of some- 
thing already existing. There can be no space abso- 
lutely vacant. This will be clear 'when we consider, 
whether space and something existing in space can 
have existences independent of each other. Space is 
nothing having an independent existence of its own. 
If by space we mean the substance filling up the space, 
say ether, then ether also can be omnipresent only in 
the casie where every thing should ultimately be a 
development of ether itself. On the other hand, God is 
said to have a clear active existence independant of 
the other two independent but less powerful existences, 
rherefore there can be no comparison between 
the omnipresence ascribed to God and that of space. 

62. Then it is said that God is omnipresent as 
heat is present in an object. But heat is a condi- 
tion of things. It is no thing by itself. It cannot 
exist apart from anything which is hot. if God is 
like heat only a quality of matter and soul, then the 
whole case about God is given up. God no more re- 
mains a real independent existence, nor can He be a 
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perfect entity. Indeed omnipresence simultaneously 
with the independent existence of two real things is 
a contradiction in terms. Duality means a limitation 
of one thing by the other, unless both of them are 
merely the two aspects of one thing. In such a case 
these aspects only do not form the total thing. A piece 
of paper may have a certain size, shape and whiteness, 
but these combined will not make up the paper. They 
are simply the qualities of paper. Consequently the 
real existence in such a case would be one and not 
two or three. If God is then merely a common qual- 
ity both in matter and soul, then besides the neces- 
sity of identifying that common quality, the common 
quality itself cannot possess greater power than its 
own substratum. 

63. Without omnipresence God is not God, be- 
cause He can neither serve the ethical purpose of 
watching every body’s actions, nor He can perform 
the functions of regulating, governing, and creating 
the worlds efficiently. His sphere becomes limited. The 
conception of there being more than one independent 
existences having introduced the limitation of each by 
the other, a form becomes necessary for each. There 
will be the connected questions about the ways of His 
working, seeing, acting, thinking, moving and so on. 
Further there will be the great question whether be- 
yond these finite existences — all the three having be- 
come limited — there is any other existence. If so, what 
is its character and its relation to the other three ? 
Thus there will be an unending crop of problems. 

64. Some say that God, an omnipotent Being, 
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created the whole world out of nothing by the mere 
fiat of His will. Such a statement may be a matter 
of theological belief, but cannot stand logical reason- 
ing. How did He create ? Has He hands, feet or 
other organs, of course more perfect than our own 
but all the same existing ? Who obyed His will .' 
What is meant by nothing ? Was there any space 
vacant which He Himself did not occupy, and in 
which He created the vrorld ? Then He cannot 
be omnipresent. What exists beyond Him in space r 
How does He exist in a vacant space ? What 
is the relation in point of time between the creations 
of the different systems of planets and stars ? Is 
He always creating and destroying, or is there any 
fixed time for the work ? Above all, how can some- 
thing be produced from nothing ? Merely arbitrary 
premises and conclusions cannot satisfy reason. 

65. The discussion about omnipresence has made 
one thing clear, and that is the necessity of a monistic 
conception. Even if God is left out of the account, 
there will be soul and matter still. If both of them 
are finite, then what is the infinity beyond them, how 
is that infinity related to these two ? How are the 
relations of soul and matter regulated, and how are 
the worlds created ? Can infinity exist without being 
omnipresent ? Will not even finite but independent 
existences limit an infinity and thus make it finite ? 

66. Indeed it is curious that philosophers should 
be at such pains in formulating deep theories with 
hair-splitting arguments, but should be unable to see 
the obvious fact that in reality there must be some- 
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thing in common between spirit and matter. Nothing 
can be reasonably conceived as having an independent 
existence without having any extension of its own. 
Immaterial, spiritual, as having no extension whatever, 
are mere words without meaning. Qualities, condi- 
tions and relations may be abstracted for the purpose 
of consideration, but they can have no independent 
existence in reality. In such abstraction only they 
may be said to have an immaterial existence. If soul 
is such an immaterial existence, then surely it can be 
only an attribute of the body ending with the bodily 
dissolution. If, on the other hand, the arguments al- 
ready advanced should convince us of a separate 
existence of the soul, then soul also must certainly 
possess extension. The question of its form will 
be treated in a later section. But the mere fact 
that we cannot see its form is no reason against its 
extension. We cannot see other things which we 
accept as extended, £■. gf., air, ether, atoms etc. Some 
say that the real existence is only force which shows 
itself in extension. If it means that force is the only 
active existence, then it may be true as there can be 
no activity without some force, but if it means that 
extension developes out of force, then it is manifest- 
ly impossible, unless force itself has some kind of ex- 
tended existence, though we may not be able to see 
it. That the qualities of matter and spirit are so 
different does not mean that they are irreconcilable. 
A stone falls, air rises ; stone cannot increase or de- 
crease in volume with the same amount of substance 
and weight, air can do so ; air can enter where stone 
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cannot ; air has no particular size or form, stone has 
fixed ones, and so on. When objects of such diame- 
trically opposite qualitief as air and stone can be con- 
sidered to be forms of one thing matter, there is no 
reason why soul and matter may not be reduced to a 
common factor. To say otherwise is merely sticking 
to our prejudices. To the primitive man his own 
personality, and those things which could actively 
affect him, were more striking than those ones which 
appeared passive to him. So he gave the active 
powers of nature also credit for possessing a per- 
sonality. Gradually the latter began to be understood, 
but the distinction remained, and the philosophers 
have found it difficult to shake it off. 

67. In this connection it would be interesting to 
note that the discoveries of Dr. J. C. Bose of Cal- 
cutta indicate that even the stones possess some power 
of responding to shocks. This show's that rudiments 
of life may be possessed even by inanimate nature. 
There is no violence to reason in supposing that soul 
may be a special form of something underlying both 
matter and spirit. Distinct from the body the soul 
may use its organisation to develope its own poten- 
cies, the process being helped by the external stimulii, 
leading to better interaction and intimacy of both, 
each developing its own momentum, separating when 
interaction becomes impossible, giving to the whole 
the appearance of living life. 


2. Perfect Being — God. 

68. In the previous section we have seen that 
there does not appear to be any reason why the exist- 
ence of either spirit or matter should be negatived, 
or that they should be considered as absolutely ex- 
clusive and independent of each other. But besides 
these a Creator has been necessary to explain the 
wonderfully complex organisation of the world. Ever^ 
object, which is not a product of nature, but is the re-* 
suit of man’s creative intelligence, requires a maker.’; 
This mental attitude makes it hard for us to conceive 
how any thing can come into existence, without its 
having been made by somebody. The Creator and 
Ruler of the world is omnipotent ; He rewards the 
virtuous and punishes the vicious. In His govern- 
ment there is no fayquritism. But he has infinite 
mercy for those, who repent and purify. Not a straw 
shakes without His knowledge or will. Pie knows 
whatever we do even in the greatest secrecy. He is 
omnipresent and omniscient. There is nothing beyond 
Him. Pie is infinite. He is the cause of every thing, 
but has no cause for His own being. He is supreme, 
jhi^nite, and perfect. 

69. Here is a great mind born in humanity strug- 
gling to get beyond his immediate limitations. But 
what was undoubtedly a great step forward in the 
progress of knowledge becomes for the theologians an 
absolute truth, the least deviation from which is the 
direct road to perdition. There is no limit to His 


I power, so that He can create the world out of no- 
I thing. He is present in the very minutest grain of 
sand. His knowledge is unlimited ; He knows the 
past, present, and also the future. 

70. Some make Him a personal being, while others 
consider Him to be formless, but possessing the attri- 
butes of perfection. By being considered formless 
the ideas of omnipresence and infinity appear to fit 
better than they wmuld do with a personal being, who 
would thereby become limited in size and shape on 
account of having a form. This would also avoid in- 
convenient questions about the kind of form He pos- 
sesses. But whether He is formless or personal He 
possesses all the attributes of perfection. 

71. We have examined the statement represent- 
ing Him as creating the world out of nothing. We 
have seen that the conception of omnipresence excludes 
the independent existence of soul and matter, and 
that in such a case they must be developments of His 
own self. It may be argued that the soul is present 
at every point of the body, but is still separate from 
and independent of the body. But this is not the case. 
When I am unconscious my body does not respond to 
pin-pricks, as it does when I am wide-awake. Even 
in my wakeful condition if 1 am absorbed in some 
thought, I may not be conscious of many things, un- 
less my attention is forcibly brought to any particular 
point by some extraordinary matter. Still my soul 
may appear to be permeating the whole of my body, 
as sugar may appear in sweet wmter, but it cannot be 
said to be omnipresent in water. Such a periodical 
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and irregular presence cannot be permissible in the 
case of one which is said to be omnipresent, because 
omnipresence implies not only presence at every ma- 
thematical point, but also at every moment of time. 
The necessities of omnipresence, therefore, make it 
probable that there is some underlying unity not only 
between matter and spirit, but also between God and 
the underlying substance of matter and spirit. 

72. The other attributes of omnipotence and 
omniscience also create some very difficult problems. 
It is an old question why the omnipotent God created 
a world, in which there is so much misery, so much 
vice, and so much of that which is obnoxious and dis- 
gusting. Various unconvincing reasons have been 
advanced to explain away this pertinent . question. 
They say that evil is necessary to appreciate the good, 
just as we can not value a cooling shade sufficiently 
without first having passed through a scorching sun. 
This argument implies that our natures being evil we 
require to appreciate the good. But who made our na- 
tures ? If our appreciation of the “good” is not required 
to improve our own nature, but to feel and understand 
the power and greatness of God then one would ask 
why should God want His power to be appreciated ? 
Is He also like frail humanity swayed by pride and 
vanity ? They say that God has created such a 
world to exercise His infinite mercy. But is this not 
a curious pastime in which the All-powerful indulges, 
first to make tiis mercy necessary and then to exer- 
cise it ? Is it exactly exercising mercy to make peo- 
ple miserable? How does the All-merciful bear the 
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idea of any of His creatures being in trouble ? Could 
not His omnipotence so arrange affairs that people 
should have had an appreciation of His mercy and 
goodness without the necessity of evil and misery ? 
Some people would call a totally good world a mono- 
tonous one. Is it not a fine testimony to their Crea- 
tor’s omnipotence to say that He requires misery to 
make the world tasteful ? 

73. Some say that He creates the world so that 
the different souls may fulfil their destinies, 
may reap their rewards or may take their punish- 
ments, the heaven and the hell existing in the world 
itself. They say that God, spirit, and matter are 
three primal entities. During the course of a crea- 
tion the souls have acted in a certain way ; these ac- 
tions leave their effects or sanskars. When the ma- 
terial world resolves into uniformity according to the 
inherent action of the forces set in motion by Him, 
there remain many souls who have an outstanding 
account of their sanskars. This account has to be 
satisfied, and so the world is again created. As the 
sanskars are of both good and bad kinds, so the 
world also has to be good and bad to reward and 
punish. 

74. But actions can take place only when the 
world is created. Although this Divine creation 
should be existing from times immemorial, yet the very 
fact that a world in which the sanskars are built up 
is created presupposes a time in which there were 
souls without any sanskars. Such a conception, be- 
sides fixing a beginning for the creation, does not ex- 
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plain the problem why God created evil and vice in 
the very first creation, so as to make evil sanskars 
possible at all to pollute the whole course of innumer- 
able subsequent creations. It cannot be said that 
sanskars are inherent in the soul and so do not require 
a world to be developed, for in that case they would 
not vary, the good sanskars would remain good and 
the bad would remain bad. In such a case there 
would be no question of settling an account or of a 
reward or a punishment, and so there would be no 
necessity for the creation. If our natures are inher- 
ently bad, then they cannot be made good. This 
question becomes all the more pertinent if the souls 
also are created by God. Why did He make souls 
capable of evil deeds at all ? Having done so by mis- 
take, why does He not now eliminate them once for 
all ? The mere statement that the creation is a begin- 
ningless and endless cycle does not explain anything. 
It simply implies the impotence of God to mend mat- 
ters even now. 

75. Some persons deny flatly the existence of 
anything evil. We think anything to be evil because 
of our own imperfections. Good and evil may or 
may not be matters of opinion, but misery is a matter 
of feeling, and so cannot be disposed off so easily. 
But what we suffer is a sign of His mercy, for now 
we are on the road to purity and His grace ; this is a 
time for our test. We have to prove that we deserve 
His kindness. It is a sign that He considers us strong 
enough to undergo this test. It is a sign that He is 
waiting with His hands full of happiness to bestow 
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it upon us. L,et us then be thankful and contented, 
and let us acquiesce in His will so that we may reach 
the peace awaiting us. When He could have made 
us dutiiul and virtuous, where was the necessity of 
the test of misery ? Misery is certainly not a sign 
of strength ; some persons may bear it while others 
may be unable to do so, and may become even more 
demoralised than before. Then trouble and misery 
is not a result of bad actions, but is a sign of His 
mercy ! Strange mercy 1 Suppose we fail in the test, 
shall we still get peace ? If this argument is to be 
explained by saying that misery punishes us for our 
past deeds, and then by purifying us makes us deserv- 
ing of better fortunes than the present ones, and so 
it is a sign of mercy, then clearly this is no mercy at 
all, as we have already been punished for our sins. 
Moreovei the main problem- — why vices have been 
allowed to exist at all — remains unsolved. 

76. Some may say that no action is bad in itself, 
the organisaiton of our body or society makes us consi- 
der it bad. Killing in itself is not bad. We kill in war. 
A virtuous judge orders a murderer to be hanged but 
incurs no sin himself. It becomes a sin when done 
not for helping mankind or for protecting one’s self 
but simply for satisfying one’s baser nature. Taking 
another s goods in itself is not a sin, though it may be 
a crime. Thus when a starving person steals, nobody 
condemns him. But why this conflict between actions 
natural m themselves and our own organisation, bodi- 
ly or social, should be possible ? Why was not every 
thing made in such harmony that there could have 


been no evil in any situation whatever ? 

77. It may be said that every thing is the natural 
result of some thing preceding it as a cause. But 
misery is a matter of feeling. If the natural result 
had not been accompanied with any feeling tone, it 
could have been said that there was no misery, and 
every thing happened only in its natural sequence. 
Why is there any such causation, which carries with 
it a painful feeling, possible at all ? Or why were 
our natures made capable of feeling pain in the pro- 
cess ? 

78. Apart from this question of good and evil, 
why should He have created the world at all ? Was 
it to show His power ? Is He swayed by the desire 
to be praised ? Curiously enough, even this purpose 
is not quite served, for He has limited human percep- 
tion so much as to keep innumerable wonders of His 
creations beyond the reach of most of the persons, 
and about many things human reason only argues 
and infers. 

79. Does He create the world to keep Himself 
occupied or amused ? Does He require to be occupied 
or amused ? Does time become so tedious to Hkn 
also ? But what a strange occupation and amuse- 
ment ! Other peoples’ trouble and His amusement ! 

80. He creates the world to give His infinite love 
to all. Strange way of doing it ! Could not a 
happier world contain His love ? Why were the 
“all” created at all? Simply to satisfy His whim and 
fancy ! If the “all” already existed in the form of 
independent souls, then why did He not give them 
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His love by making His eifulgent self for ever visible 
to them without any probation on their part ? This 
would have been greater love and greater mercy than 
to throw them into turmoil and trouble first and then 
to pose as their saviour from the troubles created or 
made possible by Himself. Surely either such a God 
cannot have infinite mercy, or our own conception 
about His omnipotence is inaccurate or wrong. 

8 1 . An even more difficult problem than the above 
is encountered by considering God to be omniscient. 
He is perfect and so His knowledge is perfect. It 
may be more extensive and detailed but not less th an 
our own. He knows the past, the present and the 
future as minutely as possible. He knows what A 
is going to do at a particular time. If it is so-, then 
clearly the action which A is going to perform is al- 
ready fixed, else how could it be a matter of know- 
ledge. It is true that God’s knowledge cannot be the 
cause of such determination, but it is certainly an evi- 
dence of it. If the action is so pre-determined, then 
why should A be responsible for it ? It may be said 
that there is no (question of responsibility ^ God knows 
what A is going to do, but He also knows what is go- 
ing to be the result of A’s action, so that the action 
and its result are both fixed. It is a question of mere 
natural causation. A brick falls from above and breaks 
into two. In this there is no question of responsibi- 
lity. Similar is the case with human actions. 
Supposing A is to fall from a roof at a particular mo- 
ment, then the result that by falling in a certain posi- 
tion he will break his leg, is also known to God. A 
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may not be responsible for the fall, but he breaks his 
leg still, which is the natural result. So far there is 
no dispute, but then A should have no feeling-tone 
connected with this fall. The fall may result natur- 
ally in the broken leg, but why should it be accom- 
panied with pain for A ? It may be argued that sup- 
posing A is pushed over by some other person, and so 
is not responsible for his fall, but he feels the pain. 
In this case, however, the responsibility theory will 
say that A suffered this fall and pain for some other 
past act of his own. He might have pained the per- 
son who pushed him, or he might have given pain to 
some third person, for which he was now punished 
through the person who pushed him. But when all 
actions become predetermined, then there can be no 
action in the whole series of any length in which A 
can be responsible, and so he Should have never suf- 
fered any pain. If He has got the power to know, 
but does not utilize it in knowing the future, then 
also there is no escape. The very fact that the future 
can be known means that the future is definite and 
fixed enough to be capable of being a matter of know- 
ledge ; this does not make any difference in the ques- 
tion of responsibility. It may be argued that al- 
though God knows what A is going to do, but He also 
knows that A can effect a variation in that action 
through his free-will. If A does not do so, he should 
certainly be responsible for the omission. Further A 
may actually vary the action in a bad way, and why 
should he not be responsible for it ? But does or does 
not God know that A shall make the particular varia- 
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tion, or that he shall make no variation ? If He does 
not know, then His knowledge is limited by human 
intelligence. If He knows this also, then A’s varia- 
tion IS predetermined, it means that A has got no 
real choice, for his mind will naturally tend towards 
that action which is fixed. 

^ 8 ^- It is said that He knows only the general 
principles and laws, and not the details of things. 
This limits His knowledge very much. He cannot be 
omniscient. He cannot know the actions of A, and 
so cannot reward or punish him. He only makes the 
aws once and then sleeps. He does not rule or re- 
gulate the world. If the ignorance of details is due 
to His inability to know them, then it is very doubt- 
ful whether He can even make laws, for this function 
requires an intensity of consciousness, which should 
make a firm grasp of attendant circumstances and 
probable consequences possible. This presupposes a 
certain capacity of knowing and understanding de- 

V ignorance of details is an intentional 

one, but He has got the power to know them, then we 
are again led to the determinist position as shown 

_ 83- There is another difficult problem to be con- 
sidered. God is said to be omnipresent, omnipotent 
and omniscient. He must be present in a piece of 
stone as well as in every thing else, but His qualities 
do not appear m that piece of stone. The stone also 
should be omnipotent and omniscient, otherwise how 
can it be said that God is present in it ? It 
is argued that God is present in the stone, but His 
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qualities exist in a potential way there, and so do not 
appear in action. This raises several questions. 
Against our inference about His omnipresence, which 
may be right or wrong, we have the clear fact that 
we can not recognise any of the attributes of God in 
the stone. It may be a ground for revising our pre- 
vious inference, but can not justify us in making an- 
other arbitrary statement about the potential existence 
of His qualities in the stone. Secondly, if the attri- 
butes exist potentially, then can we fix upon any time 
when they may be seen in their active condition in 
the stone. If not, then what ground have we got for 
saying that God ever existed in it ? Thirdly, 
we find that some objects in the world are said to be 
living and some to be non-living. It appears that the 
attributes of God are not quite so potential in the 
living as the}!- are in the non-living. Does it mean, 
therefore, that God can be living and non-living, con- 
scious and unconscious, active and inactive in the 
different portions of His being at the same time ? 
Further how far the qualities of the living and the 
non-living are the attributes of God, and how far they 
are the inherent qualities of matter and soul ? Fui'ther, 
are the inherent qualities of matter and soul able to 
control God's attributes so as to make them potential, 
while exhibiting their own ones in full ? 
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We thus find that, as we understand them, 
the attributes of omnipresence, omnipotence and om- 
niscience cannot be reconciled with the existence of 
matter and soul, the purpose of creation and the res- 
ponsibility of man. If these qualities really belong 
to Him, then their conception must be different from 
the one which we have been holding so far. We 
have already seen that the most important attribute 
is that of omnipresence ; without this God is not God 
at all. The reasons for this have already been stated. 
[There is the further reason that without making God 
^omiiipi esent, End so niEking every thing merely 3. 
i form of God, there can be no rest for our enquiry, 

I and there can be no solution for the metaphysical 
: problem. So long as we postulate the existence of 
j more than one thing as the “primal realities” we must 
admit that they are limited by each other. The very 
I idea of limitation means that there is something 
, beyond. Our mind stops this enquiry only when it 
/ reaches infinity, for then there is no scope for going 
f further. 

8;). ^ That the metaphysical enquiry can rest in a 
conception of infinity only is not due to the limita- 
tions of human reason but to the necessities of the 
case, or rather the needs of the reality itself. Dif- 
ferences in the mental powers can make a difference 
in Ae number and character of intermediate objects, 
which we may be able to understand, but the ultimate 

infinite. FiWthe "very 
nature of the conception every finite object must leave 


scope for another existence. Supposing that a per- 
fect being God had a perfect knowledge, so that He 
knew how, when, and where He Himself began. He 
would be required to know also what existed before 
and beyond Him, and then beyond that, and so on ad 
infiniUmt. There can be no end to such beginnings 
till there is an infinity even for a perfect reason of 
God. 

86. Some say that as we can measure a portion 
of the infinity, the whole should be measurable, be- 
cause what is true of the part must be true of the 
whole. Therefore the so-called infinity is really 
finite, and there can be nothing like infinity. Infinity 
as opposed to the finite is a contradiction in terms, for 
nothing can be infinite in the line of the finite, and as 
the very word presupposes such a line, the conception 
is an impossible one. But the “primal reality” of the! 
universe cannot be finite, because then there must be\ 
Some thing beyond it. It can not be said that beyond ■ 
it there is nothing. If there is absolutely vacant 
space, then besides the questions as to how, when,, 
and where this finite universe came into existence — fori 
something cannot be created cAit of nothing — there? 
will be the question about the limits of the vacant | 
space itself. That the vacant space also must be mea- 
surable is clear from the objection itself, for if any part 
of it is measurable the whole should be so. If there 
is not even vacant space, then it is absurd to say that 
the reality is finite, because no such conception of the 
finite without having any limit is possible. In such 
a case it becomes infinity extending unlimitedly. 

■ 7 



-Thus there can be objections to both the finite and 
t e infinite conceptions. But as has been seen, infinity 
IS more leasonable than the finite conception, for the 
hmte must end in an infinity if any reason has to be 
and can be satisfied. 

^7. Some may argue that spirit may be an 
,, entity infinite and yet unmeasurable, as it has no ex- 
, tension. The very word infinite implies extension. 
Moreover there will be the question whether such a 
Supreme Spirit is omnipresent or not ; if it is, then 
j it pervades all things and possesses extension. If it 
; IS not omnipresent, then it is useless both theological- 
I ly as It cannot witness our actions— and philosophi- 
; cally, because the reality which does not pervade all 

thing^ underlying reality of every 

88. The infinity can be possible only in a monis- 
t.c conception. The very idea of more than one 
means that none of them is infinite, because each is 
united by the other. Only when we can imagine 
one substance, existing everywhere, we can consider 

and time The infinite substance must be such as 
can underlie all other finite objects, so that it itself 
may be infinite. It can underlie all other ohiJs 
only when It IS omnipresent. Anything can be oiS 
present only when every other object is a deXp- 

mentfrom and so merely a form of that thing The 

.necessities of the case make a monistic conception 
the only one possible. ■“'Cpnon 

89- The very idea of existence means that there 
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is -some space in which the thing exists. Qualities 
and forces may be said to have an existence without 
extension, but then they can not exist by themselves. 
They can exist only in some thing, which exists in 
space on its own foundation, i. e., possesses exten- 
sion. Consequently the idea of independent exist- 
ence implies space. The space and the existence in 
it can both be infinite, when the whole of the space 
is filled up with one existence, which extends to in- 
finity with the infinite extension of the space. In 
such a conception no mathematical point of space can 
be vacant or devoid of that infinite existence. 

go. Similarly the idea of existence implies time. 
In this case there is another peculiarity in that the 
existence of both a force and an object imply a time 
of their existence. That can have infinite existence 
in time, which can not be said to have any beginning, 
for that which is a development from another has 
a point of beginning in time. Consequently the sub- i 
stance which is omnipresent, from which all the', 
others develop or are produced, is infinite in time. ■ 
That substance being one and everywhere, there can 
be no question of its development. When more than 
one things are postulated, limitations of each are in- 
troduced as we have seen ; there must be one thing 
without limitations, from which the other things 
must have been produced. Prior to this one existence 
there can be no other existence ; we cannot say that 
there was any half-existence before it. We speak 
about halves in relation to a standard of unity. Here 
whatever that first existence is, it is the unity. If 



any infinite unity can exist before this infinite unity, 
unity must have developed from the 
previous unity. It cannot mean that any thing less 
than a unity can be infinite in time. Thus not only 
must the thing infinite in space be a unity, but any 
thing infinite in time also must be a unity. 

91. With the infinite existence of this unity time 
and space must both be infinite. Such a conception 
is not only logical, but it is the only possibility which 
can be imagined. It is easier to imagine such a unity 
infinite in point of time and space, than it is to ima- 
gine it as a finite object ; for then there will be some 
thing beyond it in point of time and space, which in 
itself must be a pervading unity and infinity. Such a 
conception of an infinite unity implying the infinity 
of space and time by its very existence is the only 
metaphysical solution possible. 

9^* reality” must be such as can 

pervade all things whether living or non-living, it 
I should be such as can give rise to the widely difif- 
j erent objects of the world; in such a case only it can 
; be said to be omnipresent, because every thing develop- 
i ed from it will in reality be a form of it. The gene- 
ral characteristic of matter is said to be extension. 
We have seen that if soul is to be a separate entity 
then it must be extended, that the idea of existence 
itself implies extension, and that the “primal reality” 
must have infinite extension. Our analysis, there- 
fore, indicates that the quality of extension, which 
we ascribe to matter only, does not conflict with the 
qualities of spirit and the “primal reality”. 
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93- The essential attribute which differentiates 
animate from inanimate nature is consciousness. But 
this consciousness also must be present in the primal 
reality, otherwise it could not have come into exist- 
ence, for besides the infinite primal reality there is no 
other source of things. The primal reality, however, 
is the basis of material things also, and so these 
material things must possess the consciousness of the 
primal reality, otherwise the primal reality can not 
be said to be all-pervading. Consequently the con- 
sciousness of the primal reality must be such as can 
exist not only in the different kinds of souls but also 
in matter. 

94. That there can be a gradation of conscious- 
ness is apparent not only from the different grades 
of souls, from that of an amoeba to that of a civiliz- 
ed human being, but also from the different states of 
consciousness in man himself. The kind of con- 
sciousness that exists in the waking condition is not 
present in the dreaming state, while in sound sleep 
the condition approaches very much that of a tree I 
or stone. In sound sleep not even the detailed but ? 
hazy perception of a dream is possible, in fact there . 
is no perception at all ; the biological functions con- 
tinue automatically as they would do in a tree. But 
this does not show that there is no consciousness at 
all. When we wake up from sound sleep there is a 
kind of remembrance of the comfort and peace en- 
joyed in the sleep. It is not an inference from our / 
refreshed condition made through reason, but we' 
appear to feel as if we remember the comfort itself,/ 
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not the comfort which we are feeling now on account 
of having been refreshed, but the comfort which we 
felt at the time when we were asleep. We can have 
a memory of a fact of experience. There can be 
no experience without consciousness. So although 
we were not conscious of details in sound sleep, we 
had consciousness enough to enable our experience 
of comfort to be registered in our mind to be remem- 
bei ed in the wakeful condition j remembrance can be 
possible only when we have acquired the condition of 
detailed consciousness, for then alone we can dis- 
criminate between the present and the past experi- 
ences. When we actually find the detailed conscious- 
ness of a wakeful state reduced to a condition where 
we can hardly be said to be conscious of our own 
self even, surely it can be possible that the seed of 
consciousness, from which our own consciousness has 
. developed;' may be yet finer than our sound-sleep 
consciousness, so that it may be common to both spi- 
rit and matter . The difference between matter and 
spirit, animate and inanimate, will lie in the fact that 
while in the living there is a development of this 
seed-consciousness, in the non-living there is no such 
idevelopment. 

) 95. That this seed-consciousness should be able 

to develop into the full blown detailed consciousness 
of a civilized human being is not contrary to reason. 
The whole range of varied and wonderful material 
objects are said to develop from one entity, which 
has neither the varied colour nor. the varying density 
of material objects. Diamond is so, different from 
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black carbon, but it is said that essentially they are 
the same substance, and that charcoal can be pressed 
into a diamond under an enormous pressure. Water 
in its three forms of steam, water and ice looks abso- 
lutely different, and ha,s different qualities, but is the 
same in essence. AVhen such various qualities and 
attributes can develop from simpler beginnings in 
the material world, why should we consider the 
same principle as inapplicable to the development 
of consciousness. Our preconceived views about 
matter and spirit being diametrically opposite, make 
us hesitate in applying the same laws to spirit as are 
applicable to the material world. Any conception, 
which can help us in unifying the laws applicable to 
the two kinds of existences so far as possible, is all 
the more rational than the other position. If we 
consider spirit anil matter to be absolutely irre- 
concilable, then we can not have a monism ; without 
monism we can not imagine infinity, and without in* 
finity there is no solution. 

96. Consequently the primal reality possesses 
not only the essence of matter, i. e. extension, but 
also the essence of spirit, i. e., consciousness. Just as 
this seed-consciousness undergoes special develop- 
ment in a soul, so in matter the quality of extension 
receives a greater attention from the forces of 
creation. .Thus while the powers of consciousness may 
be unfolded in a soul, in a material object they may 
even be obscured by the greater development of ex- 
tension. The density of a material object is in reality 
a development of extensioji, ; What is extended in a 



certain sphere at one time becomes denser than be- 
: fore by the sphere of its extension being reduced ; 
therefore the variation in the density is the result 
of the variation in the extension. The variation in 
• density is in some form or other responsible for the 
' development of the material world to a very great 
: extent. Thus the variations in the two essential 
qualities of the primal reality produce the whole 
range of creation. The primal reality, therefore, ex- 
ists with extension and seed-consciousness as its essen- 
tial qualities, and with space and time as the essen- 
tial conditions of its existence. 

97. This may be a startling conclusion, but there 
appears to be no escape from it. Infinity is essential 
for a solution of the metaphysical problem ; infinity 
can exist only in unity. Such a unity must reconcile 
the variety witnessed in the world. Denial of spirit 
or matter does not convince, because it leaves one 
portion of the impressive reality unexplained. Nor 
is the situation helped by introducing a perfect God. 
Some may exclaim that this is nothing less than 
atheism. An enquirer after truth is not bound to 
follow the lines set by those who have not cared to 
reason out their suppositions. This may deny God, 
but there was really no God in the sense in which we 
understood Him to be. What does not exist cannot 
be denied. It is no sin to deny an untruth and to assert 
a truth. But at the same time the position is not 
quite that of atheism, for in the next section it will 
even be shown that the cause which sets the forces 
of creation in motion is not the material quality of 


extension but the soul-quality of seed-consciousness. 
The position, however, stands independently of whe- 
ther such a process of creation can be shown or not ; 
this conception of primal reality being the only one 
reasonably possible, reconciling the existence in crea- 
tion of varied material and spiritual objects and con- 
flicting with neither, it is not necessary to show how 
the actual process of creation began. Still it shall 
be seen in the next section whether reason can help 
us here also, as it has done in elucidating the charac- 
ter of the primal reality. 

98. Some others may calmly ask whether the 
denial of such a God will not make religion impossible 
by eliminating the conception of One Who governed 
the world, rewarded the virtuous and punished the 
vicious. They may be assured that the perception of 
truth, and the basing of our system of ethics upon 
that truth will give morality a greater stability and 
force than it possessed when based upon an imperfect 
and mistaken conception. 

99. Some may question the need of considering 

the soul as a separate entity* Would not a material 
body, which should possess a certain consciousness 
on account of having developed from the primal 
reality, be able to develop a conscious life of its 
own ? But when a yogi remembers his former lives 
there is no choice. Just as in science we take 

many things on the authority of those, who have 
performed the necessary experiments, so we take 
some things upon the authority of those who have\ 
performed the necessary psychic or yogic experi- \ 
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raents. Just as the scientific experiments may be re- 
peated by those who may afford to do so, so it may 
be done in the case of yogic ones. Moreover the 
theory itself should be reasonable and should explain 
things. It has been shown in the first section that 
the rejection of soul leaves many things unexplained, 
and that it is more reasonable to consider the soul as 
distinct from the body than it is to identify the two. 
The former position is much more appealing and con- 
vincing than the latter. 

100. Some may object that this conception makes 
a human soul more developed, a better entity, and a 
greater personage than God or the primal reality. 
That all this' varied material world developed from a 
simple material existence, nobody will deny. Then 
it will not be asked whether the beautiful flower in 
the garden is greater, better and more developed than 
the primal matter, or if the flower is an organic life, 
then whether a diamond or a ruby is such an exist- 
ence as is superior to simple matter. This difference 
of attitude is due to our being accustomed to consider 
God as a perfect being without having investigated 
the problem as we have done in the case of the physi- 
cal objects. Moreover the question of comparative 
importance is a matter of relativity. One may 
consider the seed, which potentially contains the 
tree, as some thing greater than the tree itself. 
Another may call a tree, which is bigger in size and 
shape and which in its own turn produces seeds also, 
as greater than the seed. The truth is that the seed 
and the tree are only two parts of one complete cycle. 
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The cosmic cycle exists in its own nature. It does 
not require a cause. It developes the cause for every 
Stage of its progress from its own self. It can not be 
said that one stage is greater than the other, as every 
thing is the result of its own nature ; every thing 
evolves out of, and involves into, that nature. 

10 1. It may then be asked whether the ideas about 
omnipotence and omniscience are altogether ground- 
less. Omnipresence is not affected as it is so important 
to the position advocated here. Omnipotence and 
omniscience also are not quite wrong, but their sense 
is different. The primal reality is omnipotent, because 
it contains all the potencies or powers and forces 
existing in the world. It is the one and the only- 
existence, and so nothing in the world, whether force, 
quality or substance can be the result of any thing 
independent of this primal reality. Everything de- 
velopes from that underlying reality. Consequently 
no force can appear in existence, which is inconsis- 
tent with the nature of that reality, or rather which 
is not the result of such nature. But all these 
potencies exist potentially in the primal reality. They 
are brought out in accordance with the principle of 
natural causation, when the seed-consciousness once 
sets the cycle of creation in motion. The primal re- 
ality can not, however, be said to be omnipotent in the 
sense of exercising its powers consciously. God can 
not bring the creation out of nothing by the mere fiat 
of His will. His seed-consciousness sets the process 
of creation a-going. The world developes out of 
Himself, and that also according to fixed principles. 


102. Similarly the primal reality is omniscient 
but not in the sense in which we have been accustom- 
ed to understand it. Our knowledge is merely a re- 
presentation in our mind of the facts of knowledge, 
which exist independently of our own selves. Our 
knowledge may not even represent those facts fully or 
accuiately. Those facts of knowledge, therefore, 
constitute the real, the true, the complete, and the in- 
fallible knowledge. While we possess this defective 
and inaccurate representation of real knowledge, the 
primal reality possesses all those real facts of know- 
ledge themselves, as nothing is beyond it. The pri- 
mal reality possesses not only the realities of the 
knowledge represented in our minds, but also innumer- 
able other facts of knowledge, about which we have 
not the least idea at all. Thus the knowledge of the 
primal reality is more comprehensive, fuller and bet- 
ter than our own. In this sense the primal reality is 
omniscient, but it is not so in the sense of consciously 
understanding those facts of knowledge. 

^ 103. There is an ethical sense also in which the 
primal reality may be said to be omniscient. It is said 
that nobody can deceive God, Who sees even the most 
secret actions of ours. It may or may not be possible 
to deceive God, but it is certainly absolutely impossible 
to deceive the primal reality. Every action will be 
duly registered in our own nature, and every such regis 
tration will be followed by its natural result in due 
course. Such a God existing within us will take note of 
the slightest matter, and will reward or punish us accor- 
dingly. He has a vision from which there is no escape. / 


4. The Progress oe Craetion. 

104. Science speaks of all creative phenomena 
in the terms of motion. The earth and the solar 
system are all the, results of certain motions. When 
some object is acted upon by a certain force in 
a medium, which is not so dense as the object 
itself, motion may be produced. For this purpose 
not only the object in motion and the force 
moving it are required, but there is also the es- 
sential condition that there must be a difference 
in the density of the object and that of the medium 
surrounding it. In the theory advanced above only 
one object, primal reality, homogeneous in composi- 
tioa^ is consider ed to ¥e the root of the creation. How 
can motion be produced in a homogeneous substance, 
which is infinite, and so does not allow the gpssibility 
of being surrounded by any other substance less 
dense than the primal reality itself. As no space can 
be vacant, so there can be no kind of particles with 
inter-particle spaces in such a substance. How then 
can motion appear in the primal reality to begin crea- 
tion ? If motion is not the process, then how did 
creation begin ? 

105. If we take a glass jar filled up with some 
condensible gas and sealed hermetically, and then 
condense a portion of the gas, then the space vacated 
in the jar by such condensation will be immediately 
taken up by the expansion of the molecules of the 
remaining portion of the gas. The whole of the jar 
will yet be filled up with the same gas. Some of it 
will be in a condensed condition and the rest will be in 


more rarified state than before. The essential con- 
dition of a ditference in density will be produced, and 
the condensed portion can now move throughout the 
jar. If the character of the primal reality is such 
that It can expand or contract, z. e., the same amount 
or Its substance can occupy a greater or a smaller 
volume than before without producing any break in 
tlie continuity, then a process like the one witnessed 
in the jar can be possible, and two forms of different 
densities in the primal reality can be produced. Of 
course the problem will be about the cause of con- 
densation. But if some automatic method of such 
condensation may be found, then it may safely be 
said that such a process can occur. The primal 
reality , which can be only subtler than any material 
thing known, should be undoubtedly less rigid tha n 
air, and its expansible properties should be even more 
pronounced than those of a gas. 

106. In our every-day life we are not always be^ 
coming pointedly conscious of our own selves. Ordi-^ 
narily our self-consciousness remains in a diffused state! 
It comes to the fore when we begin to think of our self. 

ten this process also is performed instantaneously, 
but if we should analyse the factors of this process bv 
introspection, we shall find that it is neither so simple 
nor so instantaneous as it appears to be. Calmly sitting 
m a place and trying to realise ourself, trying to urn 
derstand that we ar^ a self, or, in other words, trying 
to realise our self-consciousness, we begin first with 
a kind of withdrawal from every thing. When I be- 
gin to say I am” slowly,, then with a slow pro- 
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nounciation of “ I ” (a — a — i — i) I feel not only as 
if I were withdrawing myself from the outside world, 
but also as if I were withdrawing myself from the 
extremities of my body towards some central portion 
like the heart. It appears as if the consciousness be 
gathering up to become concentrated. Indeed if the 
experiment be repeated several times with a placid 
mind, all the cares of the world having been left out- 
side the room for the time being, then it actually be- 
gins to be felt as if numerous minute particles be ris- 
ing from the lower^poftions of our body with a 'hum- 
ming sort of sound, and a sort of lifelessness (of 
course of a very light, and it may be even of a plea- 
sant character) begins to be felt over those parts of 
the body. This does not at all mean that there is any 
central portion in which the soul resides. The only 
purpose here is to indicate the contracting character 
of the process of the concentration of consciousness. 
That the pointed realisation of self-consciousness in- 
volves its concentration, nobody would doubt. Con- 
centration in the material aspect would mean contrac-, 
tion. If the psychic consciousness be inseparable 
from the material aspect, then evidently a psychic con- 
centration would also involve a material contrac- 
tion. \ 

107. With the pronounciation of ‘T” the self- 
consciousness is gathering itself from its diffused con- 
dition. With the letter “a” one begins to be self-con- 
scious, and it is realised with the letter “m”, and with 
its continuation the eyes become quite open, and I 
look upon the outer world as well as my body with 
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quite a new light. Now I again project my mind to 
outside objects, but not so sub-consciously as I did in 
the diffused state of my consciousness, but with a 
kind of a realisation of my own individuality as dis- 
tinct from the things I am witnessing*. At this stage 
I feel as if currents of consciousness were going to 
all the parts of my body. There will be this further 
peculiarity, that while in the gathering up the pro- 
cess was a slow withdrawal, in the diffusion of the 
concentrated consciousness there will be a kind of 
sudden bursting forth sending sudden and rapid cur- 
rents to all the parts of the body. ;/ 

^ io8. Consciousness is a kind of force, and so it 
; IS active by nature. Consequently it does not remain 
. in one condition, diffused or concentrated, for ever. 
Even if it were possible to withdraw one’s self from 
all physical stimulii, then also it would appear that 
the consciousness would be becoming concentrated of 
its own self, and that at certain times we would sud- 
denly become conscious of our own selves. For this 
alternation between its diffusion and concentration no 
external stimulus is needed. In ordinary life there 
are so many occasions of concentrations due to ex- 
ternal stimulus, that it is not easy to perceive the 
automatic character of the change. Indeed such con- 
centrations by providing safety-valves for the process 
of concentration, may even hide its self-realising char- 
acter. But the very fact, that consciousness implies 
activity and so change, shows the automatic character 
of the process ; the simplest and the most natural 

change would be that of diffusion and concentration, 
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or, in the material aspect, that of expansion and con- 
traction. 

109. These characteristics of consciousness, the 
primal energy, supply us with the key to the process 
of creation. In the primal reality there exists the 
seed-consciousness. Its condition should alternate 
between diffusion and concentration. In the concen- 
tration a process similar to but subtler than the one 
indicated above should occur. It should be remem- 
bered that the primal reality is much softer, lighter, 
finer, and subtler than any material thing of our ex- 
perience. Consequently the slightest concentration of 
its diffused consciousness is likely to produce a con- 
tracting effect. The result will be that with the 
gathering up of such a diffused consciousness there 
will occur a kind of condensation, and rarification, as 
it did in the case of the gas in the jar. The conti- 
nuity of the primal reality will not be broken, but it 
will be now manifesting itself in two forms. The 
increasing force of the gathering-up consciousness 
will not allow this condensed portion to remain stable, 
but will impart a certain motion to the whole mass, 
just as an internal disturbance in the earth may cause 
an earth-quake. Probably the influence of other 
heavenly bodies that may be existing round about the 
centre of the disturbance produces an another 
cause for a new kind of motion. These motions will 
tend to cause not only furthur condensation of the 
whole mass, but also differences of den^ty within the 
mass itself. To these a new internal force will be 
added when consciousness has become fully concen- 
9 , ... , . • ■■ 


trated, and bursts forth to become diffused over the 
whole mass. This will produce an internal conscus- 
sion, pressure and impetus, wich will send out in- 
numerable rays of consciousness throughout the body 
of the mass producing innumerable centres of motion. 
Each motion will give rise to various other motions, 
the variations being produced by the differences of 
situations, directions time and densities, as well as by 
the differences in the intensities of the forces acting 
at the various points. With the increase in the forma- 
tion of particles increasing modifications and combina- 
tions of motions will be produced, thereby creating 
the wonderful world we see. 

110. In this connection it should be explained 
that the creation is represented here as taking place 
in a certain limited space in the universe. Ordinarily 
it is thought that God created the universe as a whole. 
Such a conception offends against the idea of infinity 
by introducing limitations; besides it is contrary to 
all modern scientific experience. While new planets 
and systems of planets are evolving into existence, 
others at the same time are being broken up, and are 
being dissolved into the primal reality. Consepuently 
in the infinite expanse of space while at one place the 
process of creation may be going on, at another 
place that of dissolution may be in full swing. This 
will not affect the character of the primal reality. It 
may be objected that in such a case the consciousness 
is not the consciousness of one substance as a whole, 
but that it may be in different conditions in different 
places withki that one substance, so that such a cons- 
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ciousness is divisible. Even if such a conception is 
necessary, it should not turn us from an enquiry into 
the truth. The astronomical facts that can be observ- 
ed, can not be lightly brushed aside. Moreover there 
is no serious difficulty at all. There is no question 
of one or several consciousnesses for the primal 
reality, because there is no question of individuality 
as it is in the case of our limited selves. The primal 
reality as such possesses seed-consciousness, and the 
substance with this quality is one and infinite. If 
different conditions exist in different places in the 
substance, the unitary character and the homogeneity 
of the substance, “ as such ” is not affected. Thus 
matter may be existing in different places In different 
conditions, but this will be no ground for saying 
that matter is not matter at any particular place, 
nor for saying that the continuity of the underlying 
matter has been broken. This will be clear when 1 
we consider the fact that every object in the world is'; 
only a form of the primal reality, so that the primal 
reality can not be said to be absent from any of its 
manifestations. Considered from this point of view 
seed-consciousness as well as extension in space are 
merely two attributes of the primal reality, and as 
the manifestation of the attribute of extension can 
be easily conceived as different in different places, 
there can be no difficulty in conceiving a similar differ- 
ence existing in the manifestation of the attribute of 
consciousness. The difficulty is probably due to the 
fact that we have been accustomed to identify cons- 
ciousness with a limited personality, and so with a 
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limited unity different from other unities. But if we 
consider seed-consciousness as an attribute, as we do 
in the case of extension, the matter will present no 
difficulty. In any case scientific facts make it definite 
that while creation is taking place at one place, at an 
another one a dissolution is occurring, and there is 
no inconsistency in these facts and the theory enun- 
ciated above. ^ 

III. This is probably the explanation of the 
picture of creation allegorically framed in Hindu 
mythology. There surrounded with the waters of an 
occeanof “kshir” appears the Lord Maha-Vishnu 
reclining upon a serpent of a thousand heads called 
Shesh. At the feet of Vishnu is His consort or 
“ shakti ” (power) or “ maya ” called Lakshmi, with 
whose help Vishiiu produces the world, from His 
navel goes up a lotus stalk with an open lotus flower 
at the top, and from that flower emerges Brahma, 
the creator. There is also Yogi Narad with a guitar. 
The sui rounding waters probably represent the infi- 
nite expanse of the primal reality enveloping a parti- 
cular creation. Shesh means “ remaining ”, and may 
really indicate the rarified substance remaining after 
the condensation produced by the gathering up of the 
conscionsness. Upon this bed of Shesh lies Vishnu, 
who may be identified with the total 
of the condensed mass within which the work of crea- 
tion IS to go on, and the world is to exist. But now 
Vishnu is not alone; He is accompanied by His 

i ®i6ff6h whicHhegihs the 

I work of creation. The long lotus-stalk may represent 
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the gathering-up process of the consciousness. When 
this concentrated consciousness bursts forth, it opens 
like a flower, and then emerges Bralmia, Ae^creator 
or the prime force of concentrated consciousness, i 
which now spreading in all directions brings the whole 
process of creation into full swing. And Shri Narad 
with the guitar represents the original spiritual sound - 
accompanying the original motion. 

1 12. In this connection it may be interesting to 

note that in the sacred books of the Hindus while at 
places God is given the personal attributes which we 
have already discussed, at others He is described as 
formless, actless and yet creating by sacrificing Him- 
self, as having no knowledge and yet not devoid of 
knowledge, but having a mere “ bodh-matir ” or simple 
consci ousn ess which may very jyell be identified with 
the seed-consciouness spoken of above. 

1 13. Bearing these points in mind it is found 
that the different schools of Hindu philosophy are 
not contradictory, but are rather complementary. 
When the Rishi found people quite absorbed in the 
pursuit of the material world to the neglect of their 
spiritual welfare, the view of Sankhya was advanced, 
which depicted Purush as placid, calm, actless and., 
as a spectator, while Prakriti acted and created the 
world. The soul is the Purush, and so the real nature 
of the soul is to be placid and calm and not anxious 
or miserable, as the people made themselves on ac- 
count of their ignorance of their own nature. The 
removal of this ignorance is the way to happiness. 
It is noteworthy that Prakriti , means nature or dis- 



position. The primal reality without its disposition 
of the motion-producing concentration of conscious- 
ness, but with its seed-consciousness is certainly calm 
placid actless and so on, but its nature, the motion- 
producing concentration of consciousness is the active 
©reator of the world. With the appearance of motion 
the creation begins. While Purush with the cons- 
ciousness is living, motion or concentration as such 
is lifeless, so Purush is “ chaitanya ” and Prakriti is 


1 14. But this had a danger of tending to make 
people actless. So another Rishi explained that 
Prakriti or nature, meaning thereby the quality 
of extension which is the essence of the material 
world with which the word Prakriti or nature had 
now come to be identified, is lifeless and so can not 
be active and so can not create. It can be only the 
passive substance from which “ chaitanya ” Brahma 
may create the world. Plere “ chaitanya ” is seed- 
consciousness, which being active creates and prociuces 
forms from Prakriti or the quality of extension. 

1 15. But there was again a danger of the people’s 
considering Prakriti and Chaitanya to be irreconcil- 
able, and so another Rishi was required to declare 
that Prakriti is not separate from Brahm but arises 
from it. All these have an element of trfith, but the 
failure to find it out and to understand the point of 
view, from which a particular doctrine was put forth, 
led to each of the views being considered as self- 
sufficient. Pater on a new theory considering the 
creation to be merely a delusion was advanced; it has 


already been considered. 

1 1 6, It may be noted that the statement of those, 
who consider matter soul and God (Prakriti, Jiva, 
and Ishwar) to be beginningless and endless, has an 
element of truth in it also. Creation proceeds 
from the very nature of the primal reality. With 
the existence of the primal reality its nature also 
must be existing, and as we cannot fix a time 
for the beginning of the primal reality, so we cannot 
do it in the case of its nature. The cosequence 
of the nature is the creation of a world which 
includes both the material and the spiritual exis- 
tences. Thus we can not fix any time at which 
any matter or soul first came into existence. But 
this applies only to the principle of the existence of 
matter and soul. It does not mean that any parti- 
cular soul or souls, or any form of matter, or any 
world or planet has no beginning or end. Every 
form of matter and every form of soul has come 
out of the primal reality, and is bound to dissolve 
into it. 

5 Soui,. 

1 1 7. In the previous section the essentials of the 
process of creation have been dealt with. While the 
essentials may be so determinable by reason, the de- 
tails of the process may be more difficult of explana- 
tion, because the details being so multifarious 
depending on the chances of the moment admit of 
indefiiiiiite variations. The essentials on the other 
hand depending upon the nature of things, which may 
be found out by arriving at the only possibility from 


a consideration of the other alternatives, can be delin- 

ated with a greater certainty than the one that may 
be possible in the case of the subsequent details. 

1 1 8. About the development of details also people 
• advance different theories. Various planes, sub-pla- 
nes, and spheres different in number and character 
are postulated. Some persons even undertake to 
j tell us the whole contents of each plane, innumerable 
kinds of spirits, substances, and figures, which may 
even be beyond ordinary human knowledge. With 
^ch mysteries, right or wrong, we have no concern. 
For us the detailed development of the world may be 
looked for in the body of knowledge so diligently and 
ably accumulated in the sciences. But the essentials 
of the process given above make it necessary to indi- 
■ cate the parting line between matter and spirit. 

1 19. While the consciouness was concentratino- 
towards some kind of centre of the mass, which was 
differentiated with the beginning of the concentration, 
the mass itself must have been contracting gradually 
with the concentration; not only this but the outlying 
portions of the mass must have been becoming less 
conscious than before in comparison with the centre 
of consciousness. Influence of the heavenly bodies 
combined with the internal disturbance must have 
te to furthur condensation by producing certain 
motions. With the opening out of the lotus the rays 
of concentrated consciousness would spread in all 
directions. Here a difference between matter and 
spirit may begin to manifest itself. The portions in 
which these rays may pass may develop into souls, 
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while the portions in-between such rays may develop 
into material atoms. 

120. So long as the material elements neces- 
sary to constitute an organic body are not ready, 
the soul-atom must necessarily remain in some 
kind of etherial or subtler than etheriai condi- 
tion. When such materials do appear and col- 
lect in the right proportion a soul-atom is probably 
attracted to it. Entering that combination the soul- 
atom may by contact revivify to a certain extent the 
dormant and lower power of self-consciousness exist- 
ing within those material elements which make up 
the body, thus giving to the whole the appearance of 
organic matter. From such rudimentary unicellular 
life furthur developments are possible. "When there 
is an increase of organic material the process of bi- 
fission may take place, and a new soul-atom attracted 
to and entering the new body may produce a new 
entity. ^¥hen several cells remaining attached deve- 
lop complicated physical functions through the sti- 
mulation resulting from the impacts of physical 
objects, a complicately organised soul may be attract- 
ed, and may inhabit such a body. The complication 
in the organisation of the soul can be introduced in 
various ways. It may be due to several soul-atoms 
combining to form a soul-molecule, or the unicellular 
life of the soul-atom may have changed its form 
through the gathering of the various experiences. It 
is very important to remember that the soul-atoms, 
which are subtler than air and ether, must necessarily 
possess elasticity, and so the soul-atom should be 

10 



capable of a change in its form. Just as a difference 
in the shapes of the atoms of the various physical 
objects is accompanied with a difference in their quali- 
ties, similarly a difference in the forms of the soul- 
atoms can make different grades of souls. The 
development of spiritual functions would naturally 
pi oduce some kind of change in the soul-atom also. 
Another contributory factor may be the reaction of 
the rudimentary consciousness of the bodily materials, 
brought into play by the contact of the soul-atom, 
upon the soul-atom itself. 

12 1. An extension of these principles will make 
inumerable kinds of souls possible. But these kinds 
will not be mutually exclusive, as the soul-atoms are 
even less rigid than those of the gases. Every soul 
will have some of its particular tendencies specially 
marked in its form, and so will be attracted to a body 
in which they may be best satisfied. In this way even 
a change of species may be possible for the soul. 
This may enable a soul coming from one species to 
another to exhibit new ways of responding to external 
stimuli so as to enrich the nature of that species. But 
such can not be the ordinary rule. Generally the 
souls should change their bodies in the same species, 
till they reach the limit in the organisation of the 
species, and naturally pass to another. It is interest- 

to note that a change of species occurs for a 
whole body of beiftgs at a time. That is 'the reason 
why man, who is said to have evolved from the 
apes IS no more being produced from that 
source. The reason for this is that the whole 


species living under certain physical conditions 
evolves certain general characteristics. Souls to 
continue the advance through the young ones will not 
be wanting, as others will be being set free through 
the death of the old bodies. 

122. Howsoever these details may be arranged, 
two principles stand out clearly in the development 
of spiritual life. One is that the soul-atom must 
be elastic in form ; this would enable the mental ex- 
periences to be registered in the change of its form. 
The other principle, which appears to be quite as 
clear, is that the soul has got the power of revivify- 
ing the rudimentary consciousness existing in the 
material bodies. An elementary form of this is 
found in the motions, which may be produced in 
material objects by the concentration of one’s mind 
upon them. That one man’s consciousness can affect 
another’s will not be disputed. It is this whicl| 
enables various kinds of thought communications^ 
sympathetic propagation of feelings, and the under! 
standing of other persons’ meanings and purposes! 
In a more advanced form it may be seen in 
mesmerism, hypnotism, and telepathy. When these 
idlings are possible from a distance, then when a 
soul is enclosed within a body, surely its influence 
upon the materials in its immediate contact will be 
much more intimate than it is in these cases. 

6. Human Body. 

123. Struck with the depth of knowledge indi- 
cated in Hindu philosophy at so early a period of 
the life of humanity, wondering at the wonderful ( 


system of practical "yog” founded by tlie Aryan 
Rishis at a time, when the rest of humanity was in 
its cradle, some persons have been led to believe that 
at the very beginning "sons of fire” or fully de- 
veloped souls unfolded the knowledge of the universe. 
Such a view has led Dr. Annie Besant, the renown- 
ed president of the Theosophical Society, to make 
a very curious statement in • her “ Building of the 
Cosmos”. In her view, at the end of every cycle, 
when the world dissolves again into Para-Brahma, 
the developed souls of the dissolving universe unite 
with their source, Para-Brahma, but retain some kind 
o- individuality according to their development; and 
when a new world is created, they come out again 
together with their knowledge, and enrich the infant 
umanity at the start. During the period of union 
all this acquired knowledge remains in the body of 
Para-Brahma, between Whose body and the bodies 
of the souls there is no difference. The logical 
consequence of such a theory she admits in the 
following words for each brings back 

in the next manvantra whatever it has gathered in 
the endless manvantras behind. And so we begin to 
understand that as consciousness can pass into the 
Turiya state and then return into limitations, so this 
infinite consciousness of the cosmos may pass inward 
and then embody itself once more ; and that as we 
do not lose experience but bring it back into mani- 
estation as we return, so what is true in miniature 
may be true in some transcendent sense of the indes- 
tructtble one, and his eternal life may in some sense 
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grow richer by the innumerable experiences of 
innumerable manvantras. This ever growing evolu- 
tion to us means growth-what it means to Him, none 
but himself can kno%v.” (Page 38.) Plainly it means 
that Para-Brahma or the primal I'eality is a develop- 
ing entity. Probably at some long past time its 
consciousness and knowledge was not such as it is 
now, and at some future time it will be what nobody 
can conceive. Such an entity cannot be infinite in 
point of time or in point of expanse. The very idea 
of development means the development of the whole 
entity. The idea of a whole implies limitations. 
Development means a beginning. We cannot stop at 
any stage and say that the development began here 
till we come to the very beginning of the entity, for 
that stage itself might be a developed one. Before 
such a beginning there must be something else. 
Further the end of such a development God Himself 
cannot know, as His less developed condition cannot 
enable him to imagine the height of development. 
Whether there would be any such height at all is 
not quite certain. The theologian and the metaphy- 
sician will both unite in rejecting such a conception. 
The former’s God must be perfect, and so must be 
incapable of development. The latter’s primal reality 
must be infinite in time and in space, and so the 
primal reality as such must have the same essential 
character at any point of time or space. 

124. Whether these first teachers of humanity 
were souls spiritually developed in the previous 
world, or whether they were souls developed in some 
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other system of worlds and attracted to our o^vn 
It appears to be probable that they could act as 
teachers by assuming forms only. There is a funda- 
mental difference between a human physical body 

and a mental body. While we are in a dream, or 
*n a -dnd of trance, or pass from a meditating con- 
^ ition to a half-forgetful one we find that our think- 
mg^is no more controlled by our physical limitations. 
Whatever we determine to get in a dream we appear 
to realise it in q uite a my^.t^t;ious way. If we are 
seeing a demon and are not over-powered completely, 
but are able to think of a situation in which the demon 
might be conquered, killed, or removed, or in which 
we ourselves can escape, immediately that situation 
appears to be coming up, and we feel as if we were 
saved ; scenes change with indescribable rapidity. 
While passing from a meditating condition to a half- 
forgetful one our thoughts appear to be actually 
realised. If we have been thinking of a house 
or a person, that house or person appears to exist 
actually before our eyes. On the other hand in 
the wakeful condition our train of thoughts appears 
to^ receive a rude shock from external realities, and 
this shock rouses our consciousness so as to feel 
&e Umitations pointedly. This reaction and response 
in a physical body leads to the gradual dfevelopment 
of the power of thinking by increasing the intensity 
of consciousness. 

125. In the human body the power of thinking 
reaches its perfection. Thinking becomes consistent 
because it is controlled at every step by the physical 
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experiences. The development of speech and langu- 
age, which appears to be the characteristic of man, 
has made it possible for knowledge to be stored. 
The stored knowledge is always suggesting what 
others have done, and is rousing ourselves to go 
further. The practice of thinking automatically 
developes its own self. The consistency is gone 
when the physical limitations are not prominently in 
view, as it is in the case of a dream or a half-forget- 
ful condition. Probably this is the reason why the 
spirits talking through a medium speak of a wonder- 
land, where every spirit appears to realise its che- 
rished desires of the physical world. This appears 
to be the reason why those, who have committed 
great crimes, should experience a veritable hell in 
the condition of their spirit life. Even while they 
are in their physical life, they often show signs of 
intense fear, which. may become unbearable at the 
time of thier death. When this can be possible 
while they can yet be brought to themselves through 
their physical limitations, it is no wonder that they 
should feel an impossible hell when their imagination 
has free scope. It is also natural that even a short 
duration of such a mental life may appear like an 
age ; thus in a dream we pass months and years 
in a few hours only. Our imagination makes us 
do every thing. In a soul-arrangement, the form of . 
which has so changed as to develop the power of , 
imagination, but which has left its physical body, • 
imagination probably has a free scope. But this'- 
imagination will be guided: along those tendencies,! 
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ideas and convictions, which have found a per- 
manent place in the form of the soul through their 
continued repetition in the physical life. 

126. These characteristics of the human body 
give it a unique importance. This power of making- 
conscious and independent responses to and reactions 
against the physical world with the help of the think- 
ing power, makes it peculiarly fitted to eflfect spiri- 
tual progress consciously. We may argue and ex- 
periment, and thus find out the best way to do a 
thing. I The conceptions of religion, God, virtue, 
vice, love, purity, worship, meditation, yog, as well as 
the development of tfie different sciences are all the 
peculiar products of a human mind in a human body. 
Through spiritual progress the body makes it possi- 
ble for the soul to know its own self. By getting the 
body of a human being one may get to God Himself. 
This is the reason why man is said to be made in the 
image of God. This is also the reason why the 
Hindu scriptures assert that the human body is 
valued and desired even by the Devatas or deities. 

127. We have seen that the revivyfied conscious- 
ness of organic matter may react upon the soul-atom 
in its turn. This reaction is bound to be greater 
where the body is made up not merely of organic 
matter but of organic lives or living cells. Further 
in such a case the innumerable cells of the whole 
organisation will probably produce some kind of 
unified general feeling, just as the members of 
one community or body of persons are vaguely 
conscious of their collective unity ; but in the case 



of the cells their immediate and intimate contact pro- 
duces a more unified and less divisible feeling than 
the one of a body of persons. On the other hand the 
soul also has developed new capacities in its progress. 
The enhanced reaction between this concentrated 
and unified bodily feeling and the soul may develop 
from the other or any other subtler substance filling 
the cavities of the body a kind of etherial body 
acting as a connecting link between the body and the 
soul. The attraction which the ditferent parts of the 
body may exercise through the general bodily feeling 
upon the soul may cause the consciousness to stretch 
itself to those parts revivyfying the intermediate 
etherial substance also. Such an arrangement may 
not be necessary in an unicellular organism, but as 
the intricacy of the organisation increases the modes 
of interaction between the soul and the body are like-, 
ly to become more and more complicated than before! 
That is probably the reason why we sometimes feel; 
ourselves as being led away by our physical desires; 
even against our will, and why sometimes we appear ^ 
to throw our whole weight against such leading away 
consciously. The pseudo-mental action performed 
by our bodily-mind, thus formed by the interaction 
of the unified consciousness of the living cells of our 
body with the soul, enforces the effect of the idea of 
the desired object held up before the soul-mind. If 
the soul-mind decides against the desire, then it has 
to exert a force in overcoming the action of the 
bodily mind. This explains also the sharp division, 
which appears to exist between the functions of the 
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intellect and those mental functions, which are influenc- 
ed more or less by the bodily desires and necessities. 
This is probably the reason also why the theory of 
the soul being- a consequence of the organisation of 
the body appeals to some persons so much. As has 
already been pointed out in another section, in very 
rare cases this bodily mind may develop extra- 
ordinary powers, and may thus become a co-cons- 
ciousness. 

7. Immortality, Tr.\nsmigration, Salvation 
OR Dissolution. 

128. Practically all those, who admit the exis- 
tence of the soul, consider it to be immortal. This 
necessity of immortality in the case of a soul is felt 
to be so urgent that even those, who consider soul to 
be merely a bundle of mental functions and ideas 
still account for immortality by considering the 
essence of soul, the peculiar ideas and habits of the 
individual, to be immortal in being handed down 
to future generations for ever. As has been pointed 
out already, such a conception can not stand any 
examination. There is no entity which can be 
immortal, and the peculiar ideas and habits may 
or may not find a place in the coming generations ; 
thus we can not say that the souls of the peoples 
of the lost continent Atlanta are immortal in this 
sense. On the other side Indian philosophers also 
consider soul to be immortal. The position in which 
this is combined with an independence from matter 
and God has already been examined, and has been 
found to be an impossible one, as it would conflict 


with an infinite primal reality. Strange is the view 
which considers the soul to be a form developed 
from Para-Brahma or the primal reality and yet 
would call it immortal. This can be explained only 
if by “ jiva ” wc understand the soul differentiated in 
development, whereas by “ atma ” we should under- 
stand that element of the primal reality, which un- 
derlies a particular soul. Thus while “ atma ” might 
be said to be immortal, “ jiva ” can not possibly be 
so. A soul, which has come into existence by the 
process of differentiation, must pass back again 
into the primal reality by the process of dissolution, 
just as every material object, the product of the same 
process, must do. 

129. There are some curious theological ideas, 
which consider the souls to be created but immortal, 
to have a beginning but no end. If the creation of 
the souls has once taken place, then an interesting 
situation is going to come about at some future time, 
when all the souls will be liberated. Then probably 
there will be a fresh creation of souls. The process 
will go on till the whole of the space available besides 
the creator will be filled up with such liberated 
souls. Moreover such a conception can not be an 
infinite one, as both the Creator and the number of 
souls will introduce limitations. The situation can 
be saved only if there is a dissolution of souls also, 
so that the cycle may be complete ; and such a cyclej 
may go on repeating itself to any length of time 
without presenting any serious problem like the 
above. 
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130 - Some not only consider the soul to be im- 
mortal, but also think that after this one life the 
soul keeps waiting for the day of liberation. This will 
mean that all the souls of animals and men are mu- 
tually exclusive, and that there is no evolution of 
soul-life from the soul of an unicellular organism 
to that of a man. Further every new born babe 
must possess .a newly created soul, and a time may 
come when the whole globe maybe filled up with 
souls waiting for liberation. 

131. Moreover there is no reason why a soul, 
which has been able to enter the body once, should 
be unable to do so again. Even if a God arranged 
the first connection, why should He take the trouble 
of constantly creating new souls for tlie new-born 
babes instead of making it possible for one soul to 
I enter several bodies ? The latter method is cer- 
tainly more convenient, reasonable, and economical 
than the former one. 

133- It is a pertinent question, whether a person, 
who has been a great sinner in his physical life, and 
whose sinful tendencies exist at the time of the death, 
takes those tendencies into the heaven after the day 
of his liberation. If it is not so, then how have they 
been exhausted and reformed ? The ordinary way 
of reform is either by reaction against the vices or 
by conscious reform. But in both cases a practice 
of the virtues is required to establish tendencies 
contrary to the vicious ones in the mind. In this 
case no opportunity for such practice is available at 
I all. And so even though the sinful actions of the 


physical life may be pardoned by God, yet the sinful* 
tendencies may remain. So even after the great; 
pardon he may sin again in heaven. If Satan could 
go to hell at one time, new sinners in heaven may 
join Him again. God’s mercy, therefore, can be 
most apparent not in pardoning particular sinful acts, 
but in providing means for the elimination of the 
sinful tendencies themselves. No amount of punish-} 
ment in hell or reward in heaven can eradicate', 
the sinful tendencies. This is evident from the effect \ 
which jai-l life produces upon confirmed criminals. . 
It may be that the rewards and punishments of 
heaven and hell are of an infinitely stronger type 
than those of the world, but at the same time a sin- 
ful tendency is more deep-rooted than a criminal 
one. The latter is the result of the former. The; 
latter makes a person liable when he commits cogniz-} 
able criminal acts against the community, while the . 
former does not appear to carry a penalty always,; 
and so it has a greater scope for development than,- 
the latter one. 

133. Therefore, from the theological point of 
view transmigration is more advisable than the other 
position. From the metaphysical point of view it is 
the only position possible, a necessary corollary of 
the theory here stated. We have seen that the men- 
tal activities ideas and habits go to form the particu- 
lar form of a soul. The increased definiteness of the 
form is the result of an accumulation of a kind of a 
spiritual impetus ; so long as this impetus has not 
exhausted itself, so long as this definiteness of the 
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form is not gone and the soul is not reduced to its 
primary unaffected condition, the soul must continue 
assuming new bodies. Indeed this will go on till the 
soul returns to the form of the primal reality. It is 
possible that the soul may have intervals of spirit 
life before being attracted to a suitable body, but that 
spiiit life will not eradicate the tendencies or change 
the form excepting so far as particular desires may 
be satisfied through the mental realisation. In the 
spirit life the existing tendencies may become even 
more grounded by the free scope afforded for their 
action, but as their is no possibility of conscious reac- 
tionary action, as is possible in the case of a physical 
body, they will not be exhausted by acting against 
any resistance. Consequently the soul will be again 
I attracted to a suitable body. What was possible 
j before will be possible again. There can be no arbi- 
I trary stoppage in reason. 

134- When the form of the soul has been simpli- 
fied to that of the primal reality, then salvation, 
liberation, “ nirvana,” “ mukti, moksha, or kaivalya ” 
is said to occur. Then it can not return to another 
life, as it has lost its identity even as a soul-atom. 
The ray of concentrated consciousness, which gave 
it its spiritual character, becomes diffused. It is not 
asseited that this condition will last for ever. When 
after the dissolution of this creation and about the 
beginning of the next there is a fresh concentration of 
consciousness, then any portion of the primal reality, 
which was once a soul and which exists within the 
sphere of the disturbance, will take its chance of again 
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becoming matter or soul. But up to the dissolution 
of this system and the creation of the next it will stand 
as liberated. >/’ 

135. The life of a creation subsequent to its com- 
ing into existence gradually exhausts the impetus it 
received at first. Energy moves down from a higher 
potential to a lower one. The centre of concentrated 
consciousness, which gave the first impetus, probably 
cools down or becomes diffused. Of course the time 
taken in both the rise and the dissolution of the uni- 
verse must necessarily be ages. The process of the 
concentration of consciousness itself will be a long 
one. It can not be the instantaneous kind of action, 
which occurs in our own case of a limited but inten- 
sely conscious life. This cooling down of the internal 
momentum would naturally cause reactions and decom- 
positions. At such a time, it is said, the suns cool 
down and the planets become lifeless. At such a time 
the consciousness of the souls will tend to be absorbed 
and diffused. The definite forms of the soul-atoms 
now deprived of their support will tend to be relaxed 
and simplified. Souls, whlcE still retain their form, 
may be attracted to other contiguous worlds already 
created or in the process of creation to take other 
bodies. Such an automatic dissolution does not offendj 
against transmigration. It is one thing to say that: 
the souls, in which the mental life is fully active, and’ 
so which possess a form, have to take other bodies to; 
simplify those forms by conscious action; it is quite a^ 
different thing to say that at the time of the common \ 
dissolution this mental life itself begins to be absorbed 1 
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ca”ton ^ simplified with the simplifi- 

on of the innumerable material things. This latter 
process is not likely to occur when the mental life is 

dissolution is not about to take 

136. Indeed those practical yogis, who undertake 
piritual practice to attain salvation, can do so 

tioJ stage of seedless-absorp- 

^on (Niivikalp Samadhi). In that condition they 
have no consciousness of themselves or of any thing 
1®.®’ ^^^®i^^e^^isting tendencies get exhausted in 
IS hie and they do not build a new soul-form by 
consciously desiring any thing. When they leave 
their bodies in such a simplified condition they attain 
dissolution in the primal reality. Virtuous life and 
a Hie of devotion and worship make conditions 
favourable for this liberation, but actual salvation 
can come only with “Nirvikalp Samadhi”. In this 
practice they may develop various spiritual powers, 
heir simplified soul by coming into harmony with 
e subtle forces of the creation may become capable 
0 using them. The soul was not equally pow^erful 

ZnTu''."'" fte Of , condition, because 

en It had not developed the power to act conscious- 
ly- Hiis power, which it has developed in becoming 
uman soul, helps it in acting consciously upon 

, 'ir^^ J increased potential force produced by 
on ro mg desires may help to increase the power of 
consciousness in such action. But the liberation will 
be attained when even these powers are rejected 
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as tending to draw the soul into activity leading 
to the production of a form, and when thus the yogi 
reaches seedless absorption. As nobod}’ knows when 
the ultimate dissolution is to come, so those who 
want salvation before that time will have to work 
for it. Besides even at that time souls with extra- 
ordinarily powerful desires may retain their indivi- 
duality and may pass on to other worlds. To be 
certain, therefore, work for salvation is necessary. 

8. Thu Theory of Incarnation. 

137. It has been seen that consciousness has 
a peculiar power of communicating with other cons- 
ciousnesses. The attraction, which different bodies 
exert upon one another, appears to be a rudimentary 
form of this capacity. Love and sympathy, in which 
this quality appears to be particularly developed, 
have a peculiarly attracting power, which brings 
together two souls. Love by making the lover ■ 
absorbed in the beloved has a specially purifying and \ 
simplifying effect upon the mind. It acts as a check i 
upon the activities of the mind. For this reason 
spiritualists try to develop an absorbing love for 
their Lord, and are not content ^h spiritual know- 
ledge. Feeling may sometimes over-power know- 
ledge. Love is a matter of feeling, and sO' love can 
resist temptations better than knowledge alone. More- 
over the attracting effect of love can procure for 
them spiritual help from powerful spiritual entities, 
who may be affected by the attraction. 

138. Motion acts in light and subtle elements 
with much less friction than it can in a course me- 

JS / . 
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dium. Pure hearts are in line with subtler elements 
and forces than is the case with vicious ones. So 
the desires ol the pure persons have a greater effect 
than those of the bad ones not only because of their 
g'reater spiritual power but also because of experienc- 
ing smaller friction than that of the other case. 
Consequently love actuated by self-interest has not 
the same eflect. When in conrsc of time pure and 
fcaches the stage of devotion it becomes 
strangely ethereal, placid, purifying, and delightful. 

139- When evil -and oppression increase in the 
world, the life of the good and the virtuous becomes 
increasingly difficult and inconvenient. Now and 
then great souls take birth, and protest and fight 
against tyranny. They may or may not succeed 
foi tne time being, but soon the vicious forces 
reassert their power. So long as the spirit of fight- 
ing is in the ascendant the forces of attraction of the 
mind remain centered in cur ownselves, but through 
our limitations we are not able to use our spiritual 
powers. When vice and oppression become rampant, 
and people are unable to help themselves, their very 
helpi<„ssness makes them raise a sincere cry for God 
to come himself and to deliver them from their 
misery. Such a cry rising from millions of pure 
and loving minds has a tremendous attractive force. 
Whenever it reaches some soul, which has developed 
the spiritual powers necessary for setting right the 
world’s progress, that soul may become" attracted, 
and may take a human form in a virtuous family! 
Such a personality begins to give indications of his 



spiritual powers at an early age, and is worshipped 
as an incarnation of God. 

140. A soul, which has no other holding force 
excepting a desire to do good to the world, may 
after leaving the physical body lead a spirit life 
as Lord Vishnu, the protector of the world in 
the sense that he is ever ready to l)e so attract- 
ed by the cr}" of the pure and the devoted to 
destroy evil and to establish virtue. The form of 
his soul has been prevented from being completely 
simplified by the intensity of this desire to do good, 
otherwise his spiritual practice has given the soul 
all the spiritual powers, which yog can develop. 
Consequently when such a soul assumes a body 
the spiritual tendencies existing in the form of 
the soul soon begin to show themselves. Other 
person’s sanskars seeking to be fulfilled in a certain 
way, he himself being attracted for such fulfilment, 
make up what appear to be His sanskars. He is 
called to help in a certain necessity. The necessities 
of that necessity determine His life. 

141. Such a soul with all the spiritual powers 
fully developed, but existing in a material bod}^. is the 
nearest real approach to a perfect being, God. He 
can consciously use His powers to rule even the 
elements if He so desires, but He his n ot the consci- 
ous creator or the ruler of the world. But he knows: 
the secrets of the creation, ancTcah use them. He is 
not infinite in time or in space, but He knows 
the secrets of the infinite reality, and through its 
medium can do all that may be possible to do in 
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the nature of things. He is all mercy and all kind-' 
ness. He has no caste creed or nationality. His 
kindness is the same for all who seek it. His very 
presence is purifying. He comes to protect the 
virtuous. Then virtue reigns over the world and i 
people live in peace. Such is a special incarnation of ! 
Vishnu. If any object is worthy of love and devo- 
tion in the world it is He. 

142. Such an incarnation appears under special 
circumstances. It is necessary not only that tyranny 
and oppression be unbearable, but that the oppressed 
themselves be pure, virtuous, and devoted, for then • 
alone they will have the great attractive force. When, 
therefore, there is a great increase in vice and 
oppression the best way to help the world is to pro- 
pagate love and devotion to God, in whatever sense 
the people might understand Him. Their prayers 
to God will reach Lord Vishnu by reason of their 
real intentions. But if they are able to understand 
the secrets of the matter, then their attraction will 
be well directed, and so it will be more effective than 
it would otherwise be. 

143. Besides attracting such an incarnation the 
spreading of love and devotion will tend to destroy 
evil through its own purifying effect. Such a move- 
ment will produce that moral stamina in the com- 
munity, which can be acquired only by purity, and 
which is absolutely essential to begin any kind of 
fight against oppression. 

144. Besides such an incarnation for a special 
purpose, ordinary incarnations in the course of the 



evolution are always being produced in the form 
of spiritual adepts and Saints of various grades and 
powers. They exercise an up-lifting influence upon 
the world through their preaching and practice, 
and prevent the spring of spirituality from being- 
dried up. They wish all good to the world, but 
do not interfere in the course of the creation, as 
such an interference would tend to be indefinite, and 
would be always required. Their immense spiritual , 
force may help in the attraction of the special incar- ; 
nation when the oppression becomes unbearable. 
When the sanskars of the people turn them towards 
the devotion of the Lord, He will come to deliver 
them. They, however, help in the rousing of such 
sanskars through their loving influence. 

145. Some persons object that it is impossible for 
God to incarnate. God is omnipresent, and so can not 
become enclosed in a limited body. He has to rule the 
world, and so can not confine Himself to one country 
or to one planet. Such arguments apply when God is 
conceived as a personal being whether formless or 
formal, for a unitary personal being can not exist in 
two forms at the same time. Consec|uently an incar- 
nation is inconsistent with the theory of those who lay 
down the existence of a conscious creator together 
with spirit and matter as independent entities. 

146. The primal reality is incarnate in every mate- 
rial and spiritual object. The Vishnu soul or His 
special incarnation is only a most developed form of 
the primal reality. He is not the God of an imaginary 
conception, but is the nearest real approach to a per-f 


feet being or God. 

147- A warning note may, however be added. 
Sometimes some person getting hold of some of the 
yogic secrets somehow, and thereby developing some 
ordinary powers, claims to be the highest incarnation. 
This leads only to the differentiation of new sects, and 
to the introduction of new elements of friction in the 
society, and sometimes even to the misleading of the 
ignorant persons. Such claimanis should be carefully- 
treated. Special and lull incarnations come under 
very special circumstances. When they do come, they 
harmonise and do not disintegrate, they bring peace 
and not friction. 1 heir knowledge is w^hole, and their 
indications are clear. 

9. Sai'tava, Rajas, and Tamas. 

148 . In the process of creation we have seen how 
from a placid and calm condition there arose ac- 
tivity, and how that activity led to condensation. So 
long as there is no activity the placid condition is 
maintained, but with the appearance of activity the 
tendency to condensation is natural. These three 
states of conditions are described by the words sattva, 
rajas and tamas. Sattva means the condition of a 
mere and simple existence. Rajas is the condition of 
activity, and tamas is that of density produced through 
rajas reaching its logical conclusion. These words 
may also be used to indicate the tendencies leading to 
the respective conditions. When we compare two 
conditions there will always be a relativity. Thus a 
state may be more satvic than another one, although 
both of them are activities and so are in reality two 
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forms of rajas. Those activities which may lead to- 
wards a satvic condition will be more satvic than these 
which may result only in the intensification of the 
condition of activity, but none of them will be purely 
satvic. 

149. From this point of view every kind of action 
and object may have its distinctive character. Even 
a theft or a killing may be so classified. Thus a theft * 
committed for the purpose of getting food by a star- i 
ving person is more satvic than the theft committed I 
by ^prpfessionai thief, as in the former case the mo- ’ 
tive is purer than in the latter case, and... purity is a 
satvic condition. Stealing from a poor widow or from 
a helpless child would be tamsic ; it shows an advanced 
condition of the criminal tendency. Killing in a fair/ 
fight to protect a weak and oppressed being would be ■ 
satvic. To follow the profession of a soldier is rajsic^- 
and to murder for self-interest is tamsic. Eating so as 
to keep the body in an efficient condition for the per-, 
formance of the duties is satvic, eating for the plea-;' 
sure of the taste is rajsic, and eating so as to have al 
powerful body for oppressing others is tamsic. 

150. A gentle, loving, merciful, honest, truthful ■ 
mind is satvic, a clever, -Emulating and scheming mind 
E_raj_sic, a wrathful, passionate, foolish, and jealous 
mind is tamsic. Not only mind but the bodies also / 
may be so differentiated. A pure soft, and ethereal 
body would be satvic; a bloody, energetic, and strong! ’ 
body would be rajsic; and a dirty and slothful body* 
would be tamsic. One mind or one body may exhibit ! 
these three conditions at different times. In dvotion \ 


and worship the mind is satvic. In managing world- 
ly matters it is rajsic, and in yielding to anger, lust, 
jealousy, envy etc., it is tamsic. A purified well-bathed 
desireless body is satvic; when scented, adorned, or 
engaged in worldly activities it is rajsic ; when it is 
dozing, lazy, or dirty it is tamsic. 

151. Even inanimate objects may be considered 
from this point of view. Thus colours also may be 
so classified. Whiteness is satvic, redness is rajsic, 
and blackness is tamsic. Fresh fruits and sweet milk- 
made articles constitute satvic food; sweet-meats and 
spiced "aVticres” 'are rajsic, while stale, exciting, 
arid iritoxicating food is tamsic. Satvic goods are 
delightful, rajsic ones are pleasing and painful, tamsic 
ones are disgusting. Air is satvic, liquids are rajsic, 
and solids are tamsic. Then there may be a compari- 
son amongst the different kinds of gases, liquids, and 
solids inter se. 

152. The above are only some illustrations. The 
classification is based upon the fundamental conditions 
exhibited by the primal reality. That which appears 
to be allied with placidity and calmness has the satvic 
character. Those that have something in common 
with activity are rajsic, while those that tend towards 
undiscriminating activity or slothful inactivity are 
tamsic. 

153* The enquiry is not only an academic one, 
but has an immense practical importance. We have 
seen that the logical result of rajsic activity is a tamsic 
condition. Rajas has a natural tendency to repeat 
its action. Consequently rajsic activity will tend to 
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multiply. One activity will produce another till a 
kind of dead-lock is reached. So those persons who 
want to be pure and satvic, have to be on the look out 
about the character of their activities. Being mem- 
bers of a community of persons we can not give up 
all activities, but we must be careful to have satvic 
motives and modes of actions. Our actions should be 
open, straight-forward, and dutiful. \¥e should be 
satvic in our choices of men and things. Association 
with satvic persons will strengthen the satvic quali- 
ties, while the society of rajsic or tamsic persons will 
increase those elements. Satvic food., Will keep^ our 
mind placid and calm, rajsic food will make our tem- 
perament emotional, and tamsic food will make us 
lazy, slothful and irritable, by affecting our bodily 
feeling. 

154. It has another practical consequence of great 
importance. Every thing which is moving in one 
direction will tend to develop a momentum in that 
direction till it reaches a point of reaction. Thus a 
falling ball will rise again after striking the ground. 
If we do not want it to fall to the ground, but would 
like it to change its course of motion, then we shall 
have to make an effort. If we take a plank and place 
it in the line of the motion of the ball, the ball will rise 
after striking the plank and will not fall to the ground. 
Similarly the tendency of our soul is to increase its 
activity till the utmost tamsic condition is reached. 
If we want to rise before that point of reaction comes, 
then we must interpose a plank of satvic influences 
so as to counteract the other tendencies. Those do- 
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votees who worship any special incarnation generally 
express everything being done in accordance with the 
Lord’s will. Ihey are often questioned as to whether 
a murder or a theft is commitied in such accordance. 
The above considerations will make the reply clear. 

Ihe tendencies to steal and murder are the natural 
tamsic results of the once rajsic tendencies of the soul, 
while the good actions that are done are the results 

of the tendencies developed in opposition to those of 

the soul by the interposition of satvic influences. Con- 
sequently the influence of a satvic soul like an incar- 
nation can be in favour of good deeds only. 

^ 155- In the Hindu scriptures it is said that sattva, 
rajas, and tamas are the three qualities of Prakriti, 
while Para-Brahma is “ shuddha sattva ” or pure 
sattva. It is also said that wtih Prakriti begin name 
and form, otherwise there is no name or form in 
Para-Biahma. This statement becomes quite intelli- 
gible, if we remember the process of creation. In the ’ 
diffused state of the seed-consciousness there is nei- 
I ther any limitation of form nor any motion producing 
^ a sound. ^ Bht when the concentration of conscious- 
' ness begins a form immediately appears, and the mo- 
tion produced in the mass will produce a sound also. 
This is referred to when it is said that “ Word was 
with God, and Word was God ”. Word is said to be 
God because it is its counterpart, the motion, which 
brings out the creation. The elementary epiritual 
sounds or names .alse possess their spritual efficacy by 
reason of their connection with these primal sounds. 

156. Previous to this the primal reality was in a 
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purely satvic condition. But now it has combined 
with Prakriti, or the principle of change has begun 
to act. Prakriti is in its satvic condition so long as 
the mass is not agitated by the opening out of the 
lotus. When that happens, a whirl-wind of motions 
appears, and the creation is in full swing; Prakriti is 
in its raj sic state. When through the cooling down of 
the concentrated consciousness the creation be reach- 
ing a condition of lifelessness Prakriti would be in 
its tamsic condition. This three-fold tendency will 
naturally exist in every object, which is the product 
of such a Prakriti. It should be noted that the sattva 
of Prakriti is not quite a stable condition, and is 
satvic only by comparison. This should be naturally 
so, because the very essence of Prakriti is change, and 
any thing relating to Prakriti can not be quite stable. 
So the devotee is to raise himself above these three 
qualities so as to establish himself in pure sattva. 
Practising from such a point of view he will gradually 
reach his own self. / 

10. Aim of Lifk. 

157. This is the age-old question. Eininent philo- 
sophers have quarrelled about it, and still the world 
does not khow where it is. Some say that the search 
after pleasure is the object of life. That pleasure 
need not be the immediate one of the senses. It may 
be one of social approval, or of moral approval by 
one’s own conscience ; it may be of getting a 
reward in heaven, or a place in God’s love. Or it 
may be the pleasure of a good future life. But 
others argue that there may be cases in which 



pleasure would point to a way different from the one 
actually taken. While a house is burning and a man 
runs in to save a child at the peril of his life, 
the pleasures of social approval, or of a reward in 
heaven or in a future life can not be strong enough to 
induce him to take the risk of intense physical pain 
and death. Other by-standers are not so moved, al- 
though every one of them wants to be in heaven or to 
have social approval! The stern sense of duty is the 
sole motive force. It is true that when he succeeds 
in saving the child, he will feel an intense pleasure in 
seeing himself successful. Social approval may add 
to this pleasure. He will also have a satisfaction in 
having performed his duty. But surely none of these 
was present to his mind at the time, when he under- 
took the work. It may be admitted that his great 
sense of moral duty was probably reinforced by the 
imagination of the helpless condition of the child, 
thus an appeal being made directly to his tender 
emotion, which may be specially strong in his cons- 
titution. But the excitation of the emotion does not 
mean the presentment of an idea of pleasure. It is 
undoubtedly true that a man is always doing in- 
numerable actions in which there is little calculation of 
pleasure. 

15®- Consequeutly some say that the object of 
morality is to develope one’s personality. We have 
seen that the natural tendency of the soul is towards 
a tamsic conditiion, and so actions in accordance with 
such a tendency may be natural but can not be said 
to be moral. Even if a person developes spiritual 
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powers for selfish purposes, they are likely to degrade 
him in the scale of morality by increasing the forces 
of temptations and by providing facilities for their 
realisation. Thus though the personality of a person 
may be very powerful and developed, yet he may be 
quite the reverse of a moral person. That a power- 
ful personality and morality may not co-cxist can be 
easily observed in our every day experience. 

159. Tendencies which result in pleasure and satis- 
faction have a tendency to maintain themselves, while 
those that result in pain tend to die out. Consequent- 
ly if morality developes natural personality, it should 
be inherently pleasurable. Every action may not be 
done with a view to its pleasurable result, but the re- 
sult of such a moral action should necessarily be some 
kind of pleasure. 

160. It is true that a conscious choice of a course 
of conduct is not an ordinary occurrence. People 
accept a rule of life, which is generally prevalent in 
the sphere in which they live and move. The act of 
choice is now transferred from the individual to the 
society. In the determination of this choice the ex- 
ample and conduct of great minds have a great effect, 
and their modes of thought and action become general 
by the mere force of suggestion. Consequcnlly a good 
deal depends upon the choice of these leaders of socie- 
ty, But for them the choice will be conscious and de- 
liberate. 

161. It can not be doubted that in such a choice 
every system wants to secure happiness. It may be 
that the interpretations of happiness differ. Some may • 
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^ vdiuc LUC eatest amount oi pnysicai pleasure ; otliers 
may choose the sum total of the pleasures of the whole 
society. Still others may consider the stable main- 
tenance of society to be essential for individual welfare. 
But the central idea of all kinds of happinesses is the 
absence of pain. But though the different systems 
may provide for different kinds of positive pleasure, 
yet they can not aviod pain altogether. And so people 
are impelled to seek further and find new ways of 
realising happiness, . , , . 

102 . Juuman nature is so constituted as to value 
an immediate pleasure more than a remote one, even 
though the latter be far greater than the former. But 
these pleasures are temporary. When these pleasures 
are past, their remembrance adds to the pain of 
the unsatisfied desire for them. Desire is rajsic. It 
is an activity which tends to produce another activity. 
Ihe realisation of the object also increases the force 
of a second desire for the same. Happiness should 
be a Lasting painless condition. Mere unconscious" 
ness or sound sleep can not be said to be such. Even 
the form of a soul-atom is in a procees of change. 
The lasting state of total absence of pain is possible 
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ending it will give negative pain on account of the 
absence of the positive pleasure once experienced. 
]\Ioreovcr the activities undertaken for obtaining posi- 
tive pleasure may involve positive pain also. But 
negative pleasure is free from all pain, positive or ne- 
gative. It is peace and calmness in totality. 

164. Sound sleep is not only an absence of pain 
but a positive refreshment also. A life which is placid 
and calm or even stoic in its indifference is not 
necessarily pleasureless, but possesses a certain de- 
lightful placidity. But this delight, whether of a sound 
sleep or of a placid life, can be appreciated only when 
our detailed consciousness is acting. In sound sleep 
I do not feel any difference of positive and negative 
pleasure. When 1 w’ake up I feel the positive charac- 
cter of the pleasure, which I was feeling in the sound 
sleep. Similarly while I am in perfect “sammadhi” 

I do not feel any difference, but when I wake up 
from it, then I remember it as an indescribable 
happiness. Consequently it is quite true that there 
can be no possibility of a feeling of positive pleasure 
in the condition of the primal reality, because both 
pain and pleasure are the results of the activity of 
the detailed consciousness developed in the soul. But 
this does not mean that such a condition is quite un- 
desirable. If one were to ask a tremendously busy 
multi-millionaire whether he would prefer an absolute- 
ly sound and refreshing slecep to the detailed consci- 
ousness accompanied with the various pleasures and 
comforts of his ordinary life, there is little doubt 
which way the choice would He. It is true that his 
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life is extra-ordinarily busy, but his comforts also are 
as great. He can, if he so likes, stop his furthiir 
labours after getting wealth, but his rajsic activities 
carry him along. Even those who are satisfied 
with bare sustenance have to take some trouble about 
it. He also is likely to value sound sleep over the 
troubles and anxieties of his ordinary life. 

165. Moreover what is the alternative ? We have 
seen that one day we are bound to go to that condi- 
tion. The choice is only between falling to the ground 
first and interposing a plank into a long long course 
of pleasure and pain. What is the use of being buf- 
feted this way and that ? Why should we not reach 
our destination as soon as possible and then rest in| 
salvation ? 

166, But what about the society ? There is a 
danger that the people may become actless or rather 
slothful. It will lead to the disintegration of society, 
and thus will defeat the individual’s purpose also, 
because no course of life can be peacefully led 
without the existence of a stable society. But this 
may show us the necessity of a stable society for 
the realisation of our aim ; it cannot affect the aim 
itself. The aim will be the realisation of the primal 
reality, but the means can neglect neither the society 
nor the individual. Moreover a virtuous life leads 
not only to the individual’s benefit but also to a re- 
gular and peaceful social life. It is the observation 
of these facts, which has made some persons base the 
necessity for virtues upon social considerations. But 
if the social needs are taken as the test, then the 
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conception of virtues may change in course of time. 
Telling a lie for the purposes of the state has been 
sanctioned by many persons, but the spiritual effect 
of the lie can not be done away with by the social 
benefzt. This surrender of everything for the pur- 
poses of the state may sometimes become very incon- 
venient. Some socialists would organise a society, 
in which the whole produce of individuals would go 
to a common stock and the individual workers would 
get labour tickets in return. Some would allow even 
a community of wives. Social needs, therefore, would 
form a very elastic test, which can not be used to de- 
termine a permanent course of moral conduct. When' 
virtues are fixed by the spiritual necessities, they will , 
lead to individual welfare as well as to social stability. } 

167. Furthur a system of ethics framed with the 
aim of realising the condition of the primal reality 
has another advantage. We have seen that a yogi 
developes spiritual powers, and so is able to make the 
highest uses of his power of consciousness. The 
system of virtues, which should prepare conditions 
favourable for yog or spiritual practice, would surely 
help in developing the personality. The virtues, which 
tend to simplify the soul-form, would act towards 
producing a condition which is the object of yog also. 
Yog would thus become an advanced stage on the 
path on which these virtues would be the first step. 

168. Some persons, however, are not satisfied with 
this pleasureless happiness. They discover in the all- 
absorbing character of pure love an alternative 
course of life. A love, in which they can remain. 
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absorbed, will not only keep them insensible to passing 
pains, but will yield them positive pleasure also. A fit 
-ting object for such a love can not be any worldly 
object, but it must be some form of the Lord Himself. 
A worldly love may increase or decrease. It may be 
disturbed by jealousies, quarrels, displeasures, difficul- 
ties and so on. The Divine love has no such interrup- 
tions ; it goes on gradually increasing and purifying, 
till the mind of the devotee may become unconscious 
in the immense indescribable pleasure of the mental 
contemplation of his Lord. 

169. The result is not much different. While the 
yogi and the devotee are yet in life, both of them can 
appreciate the great pleasure of samadhi. In the in- 
termediate stages both pass through wonderful spiritu- 
al experiences. Both have to practice the same virtues, 
which being based upon spiritual necessity are required 
both by the spiritual lover and the spiritual yogi. As 
a matter of fact these two are not at all mutually 
exclusive. Love helps the yogi in his concentration 
keeping his mind pure. Even when he has realised 
himself, Divine love protects him from worldly tempta- 
Temptations draw out a person through their 
effect upon the feelings in spite "of the knowledge 
which the person may possess. But when one feeling 
is well in prominence others can not affect so much. 
So while the yogi is safe in samadhi, in the wakeful 
condition he protects himself with Divine love. On 
the other hand the devotee is led gradually by the puri- 
fication of his mind to the methods of spiritual know- 
ledge. With such spiritual knowledge his love becomes 
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well pointed, and his concentration well placed to 
realise his object, the “darshan” of (meeting with) 
the Lord, After such a realisation he has no more 
any desire. He also thus reaches “ Nirvikalp sama- 
dhi”. Both of these not onty lead to the same result, 
but they should go hand-in-hand also. 

170. Some others think that self -less action can 
secure salvation. We have already seen what salvation 
means. That stage is possible only after “Nirvikalp. 
samadhi,” or seedless absorption. Selfless action may 
by purifying the mind make furthur progress easy, and 
so in this sense may be said to lead to salvation. In 
selfless action one does not care about the results but 
does his duty. The binding effect of care is not pre- 
sent in such an action, but that of volition and intention 
does remain. The action is satvic, still it is action and 
that is a rajsic element. The spiritual yogi and the 
spiritual lover also can not avoid action altogether, and 
their action as well would be self-less ; but they do some- 
thing more than this, they work directly to realise their 
object. For both of them selfless action is a prepara- 
tion. Love helps in the performance of selfless action, 
while selfless action makes one more loving than 
before. It is here that the importance of spiritual vir- 
tues as the preparation for the future stages is felt to 
be the greatest. Selfless action is essential for the' 
yogi and the devotee. Even when they have realised } 
their object, the only work which they have to do is to : 
help the world with their knowledge and e.vample. ! 
Spiritual knowledge, love, and self less action in somei 
form or other accompany each other. 
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II Spiritual, Sanction-Absolute Virtues. 

171. We thus discover a basis for our virtues 
in the nature of the primal reality. The placid 
primal reality, the underlying substratum of the 
spiritual and the material worlds, is the subtlest, 
lightest, finest, softest unity with a seed-conscious- 
ness. Those virtues, the practice of which will 
help the soul to approach these qualities, will assist in 
the simplification of the soul-form and in the realisa- 
tion of our aim of self-realisation and salvation. Any 
action, which should lead us in the contrary direction, 
will, therefore, be a vice. For such a system there will 
be the automatic sanction of spiritual consequences. It 
i^ojn ore nece ssary to frighten people with a horrible 
heU, or to tempt them with a luxurious heaven. Para- 
Brahma, the primal reality,' o 7 God' is omni-present ; 
and every single action shall be registered. There can 
be no mistake because the registration is automatic. 
We can not hide anything. From whom shall we 
hide? From our own selves! 

172. From this point of view virtues can be pri- 
mary or secondary. Those virtues, which will help in 
the simplification of the soul-form by reason of their 
own inherent nature, will be primary, while those, 
which help in the performance of these primary ones, 
will be secondary. Secondary virtues may be social or 
individualistic. The latter will help the individual 
directly, while the former will help him by keeping up 
a stable organisation of society. The social organisa- 
tion itself must be such as may be a help and not a 
hinderance to the realisation of the aim. The primary 
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virtues wili be absolute, because they depend upon the 
invariable qualities of the primal reality. The second- 
ary virtues also must follow certain general principles 
so as to serve their main purpose, but they may vary in 
matters of detail on account of individual and social 
necessities* But such variation must not be inconsistent 
with the main principles. 

173. Thus we find truth to be an absolute virtue. 
The primal reality has a unitary and homogeneous 
nature. Truth is that in which there is no duality. 
The moment we tell a lie our mind is fixed upon two 
aspects of a thing. Such a lie multiplies mental activity 
in many ways. The fixing of our attention upon two 
things at the same time is one way. Our anxiety 
about protecting our lie, or preventing its exposure, 
our consciously trying to have quite an innocent and 
truthful air, are others. One lie may lead to 
hundred others. Gradually a hab it may grow up, andl 
our soul form wili tend to become coa rse, and so wili ' 
our mental tendencies do. While truth will keep us 
fixed in oneness and peace, a habit of telling lies might 
make our lives a whirl-wind. Openness and frankness! 
are the results of truth. A dual aspect, duplicity, and' 
secrecy, are characteristics of a lie. The virtue of truth 
does not relate only to matters of speech ; it may be a 
matter of thought and also of action. I may think evil 
things about others, which I would not like to leak out 
or to become known. Or I may have good thoughts for 
others, and 1 will have no anxiety to keep them secret. 
It may be that one may not like his agency in a 
good action to be known, but if it is known somehow he 


The conditions in the other case 
will be quite different. In the sphere of action theft, 
immorai offences, acts partaking of dishonesty ai'e all 
fte results of a mental attitude leaning towards a lie. 
(faithfulness, honesty, integrity, uprightness, slraighl- 
sforwardness are based upon truth. A man truthful in 
speech, thought, and action will carry a free conscience 
and a pure soul. A liar will become liable to be drawn 
m by temptations and vices; his soul by becoming 
coarse will have more in common with the bodily minef 
and so will be more liable to be led away by physical 
desires and temptations than before. A truthful life 
will strengthen and stimulate a pure intellectual life by 
making the soul simpler, more spiritual, finer, and 
so more suceptible to the currents of consciousness 
or with a more delicate conscience than before A 
s Me will deaden his thinking power, and will 
gradually make him a brute amongst men. 

e..l74- It is sometimes said that in certain situa- 
tions truth becomes a vice and a lie a virtue Sun 

posing ^ IS running after S to kill him. B takes a 

turning at cross-roads. C sees him doing so. j asks 
C to tell him whither 5 has gone If he Mh l 
“'h' shall he the caufe of one 

ife. He can save B by telling a lie and pointing 
to a wrong road. In such a case a lie i, a virtne 
and a tnith ,s a vice. Truth or untruth, it will have 
Its spintual consequences even in such a case It 

of Th™ by the effect 

of another absolute primary virtue, kindness Bm 

.t can not be said that it is not a He.’ As a, “it ^ 
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have its effect, though that effect may be counter- 
blanced to some extent by a contrary tendency. But 
this cannot justify us in saying that a tendency 
has changed its characteristics, and that a lie has 
become a truth. Indeed even for this He there must 
be a purification by fasting and worship, the 
purifying effect of which may strengthen the counter 
tendency of kindness so as to obliterate altogether 
the effect of a lie. Moreover in the present case the 
motive of telling a lie may be self-interest to a cer- 
tain extent. If C remains silent or flatly declines to 
answer, it is possible that A may turn upon C him- 
self, and C is not prepared to die. Or C may so 
decline at first, but may give way on being threatened, 
and then may point to a wrong i-oad so as to save 
himself as well as B. We may not blame C in such 
a case, but this makes the need for purification clear. 

175. x\nother difhcult case is that of speaking 
a lie for the purposes of the State, or to save one’s 
country. Such a lie being for self-interest — one feels 
for the country because it is one’s own, and not 
because of any kindness — is a rajsic lie. The virtuous 
tendency in this case is that of the secondary social 
virtue, patriotism. Such a lie has a tendency to have 
a greater effect than is the case in the previous 
instance. The result of a doctrine justifying such 
a lie is seen in the development of diplomacy, cen- 
sorship, and in false news about political and military 
affairs. So far as these kinds of actions accustom 
the people to falsehood certain demoralisation sets 
in. One may tell lies for the sake of others, just as 


he may take any other trouble to help others, but he 
should not deceive himself by thinking that such 
a lie is no trouble. He will have to bear the conse- 
quences or he must take steps to purify himself. 

176. Other virtues consequent upon a perfectly 
truthful attitude are justice, courage, fearlessness, 
and indifference. One, who takes a firm stand upon 
truth has no fear about anything. He has the courage 
of his convictions, and to passing matters he is in- 
different. Troubles do not move him from his posi- 
tion. He is prepared to suffer for his truth. Exact- 
ly the opposite conditions obtain in the case of a 
liar. His co urage is mere blustering. In the pre- 
sence of honest persons his head is down. He boasts\ 
ynfs when he is not sure of condemnation. ,I,n-. 
deed he may even take pride Tn’his' evasions and 
^ ejever dishonesties, but ^.oply , when he finds his 
submissive, sympathetic, or admiring. He 
may not be very ’ much ^aj^fd, but only' because cer- 
tain circumstances screen him. ^...One of these cir- 
cumstances may be the demoraTisation of the society. 
As a matter of fact 5 it »i^^ only when a society has 
, become generally demoralisefi that sin and crime 
Jean boast or show themselves openly. This may 
conceal the inherent character of the lie, and so may 
' make it more dangerous for the soul than before. 

: Such a boldness may be an imitation of fearlessness, 

, but can not be the real virtue. The presence of 
; fear may indicate that the action is not a good one, 

, but fear has a good effect also in its tendency to 
' inhibit a vicious action,. Its remaining in the back- 
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ground in the case of a confirmed liar may be a great 
misfortune for the sinner, but it can not make the 
mental attitude a virtuous one. Nor can a liar be 
indifferent to misfortunes, troubles, and inccnvcnien- 
ces. He tells a lie to secure "for himself scme- 
thing, which he desires but can not get honestly. 
He will always be anxious about the chances of 
his schemes. It will be difficult for him to know 
peace of mind. Another necessary corollary of a 
truthful attitude is justice. Unity is unity for all. 
Partiality presupposes a duality of treatment and 
feeling. A truthful man will not have one principle ; 
for a stranger and an opposite one for his relative. 

177. Kindness, gentleness and humility are other 
absolute virtues which make the soul-form less rigid 
and lighter than before, Just as truth was based 
upon the unitary ana hcmogcntcus character of the 
primal reality, these virtues are based upon the 
characteristics of softness, lightness and subtility. 
We have seen that the only indications of a soul’s 
form in actual experience can be through the mental 
activities, and that through them we also may affect 
the form of the soul. Just as a truthful man feels a 
confident indifference, a kind, gentle and humble man 
feels an ethereal freedom and lightness. On the 
other hand a cruel calluous and proud man will have 
a kind of “ metallic ” conscience. While these virtues 
will decrease the rigidity of the form, these vices 
will increase it and will deaden the conscience. Such 
a vicious man will not have that fine discrimination, 
which is the result of a progress in the spirituality of 
IS 
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the spui j Ije will strengthen his bodily mind which 
will tend to cloud his reason. , 

178. Humility is not to be confounded with 
cowardice, which is a vice in opposition to the virtue 
of courage. Humility is a self-negation and not 
a fear. Humility is the essential constituent of 
selfless action. Its opposite pride will make such 
action impossible. Pride should not be confused 
with self-respect, which is a rajsic form of fearless- 
ness. It is rajsic because it is not indifferent, but, 
the idea of the self becomes introduced to multiply 
activity. Now the test is not solely whether the 

is upheld, but also whether self-respect is 

maintained at the same time. Fearlessness has a 
confidence in its own virtue, while self-respect wants 
that virtue to be recognised by others. Self-respect 
without being based upon a virtue is arrogance, and 
is a vice like pride. Both pride and arrogance make 

a man unreasonable. 

179- Kindness, gentleness and humility result in 
a sweetness of speech and action, in good thoughts 
and loving behaviour, in charity, forgiveness and 
toleration. The contrary ways of speech, thought 
will harm the person himself. His ill 
thoughts about others may or may not harm those 
others, but they will certainly make his own nature 
bad by planting those ideas in his mind. Arrogant 
and angry speech or behaviour may or may not 
produce a practical problem by creating ill will 
between the two parties, but it will certainly degrade 
the nature of the person who indulges in it. While 
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forgiveness may give all parties peace the idea of 
revenge will keep the avenger in an abnormal condi- 
tion for a long time before it can even touch the 
other party. Por keeping up self-respect it may 
or may not be permissible, but so far as the question 
of a satvic choice is concerned there can be no hesita- 
tion. Indeed only those who arc really respectable 
can forgive, because they arc magnanimous and 
forgive in spite of their power to exact a revenge. 
This does not mean that those who are weak should 
be particular in revenging themselves, because this 
will only add a mental weakness to the physical or 
social one already existing. Even where social duty 
forces one to get the offender punished, in his heart 
he should forgive him. i/" 

180. The philosophy of non-killing also is based 
upon these virtues. Every act of killing necessarily 
makes a man more calluous and his soul more rigid 
and coarser than before. Killing may be necessary 
for self-protection or for protecting another. Self- 
protection is a secondary individualistic virtue, and 
can be justified only on the ground of getting time 
for spiritual progress or of having yet to perform 
certain duties. But here also it is a question of justjt-, 
fication of an action, which is otherwise a vice. It 
may be a satvic vice, but it can not be a virtue. 
Eying in similar circumstances, i.c, for self protection 
is rajsic, because such lying can occur on the slightest 
excuse, but killing is a much more serious action and 
so is not likely to repeat itself in this way. Where 
killing is resorted to in obedience to a social duty, as 


is done in the case .of war^, it is rajsic; if it is under- 
taken for sel%g£/andise%nt or for the satisfaction 
of lust etc., it is tamsic. Socially and legally one may 
be justified, but the spiritual effect will be there. Kil- 
ling makes the nature cruel and calluous. On the 
other hand non-killing makes the soul spritually purer 
and more powerful than before. It increases the 
power of the soul to affect other consciousnesses by 
making its influence subtler than before. When a 
person becomes a perfect non-killer in thought and 
action, he disarms his foes by his very goodness, and 
even ferocious animals may feel a sort of hypnotic 
influence in his presence. Ordinarily this philosophy 
of non-killing may not be workable by all persons, but ' 
that is no reason why it should not even be understood.^ 
Its spiritual character can not be changed by the 
capacities of the people. An effort to approximate to;^ 
it will at least keep people confined to satvic killing, 
and will save the society from being demoralised by 
an increase of rajsic and tamsic killing. 

181. It may be asked whether the carnivorous 
animals are sinners because they act in accordance 
with their nature. The natural spiritual effect can 
not be different in two cases of the same kind of ac- 
tions, but we can not speak in terms of sin and virtue 
in their connection, because there is no such conception 
amongst them. They take Ihe natural cour’se of their 
mental tendencies, while man interposes a plank into 
it. 

182. Another question is generally asked : have 
the plants no life? If they have, then are we not 
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guilty of killing them when we eat them? But there 
is a difference between the plants and the animals. 
The consciousness of the plants is not quite so deve- 
loped as is the case with the animals. Plants do not 
feel pain in quite the same way as the animals do. 
The essence of non-killing is not giving any pain, 
bodily or mental, to any body. The doctrine would 
be better described as non-paining. In this form the 
importance of the character of consciousness also be- 
comes clear. If it were argued that such a difference 
of consciousness will not affect the matter, then stones 
also possess some kind of consciousness, because every 
object, which is a form of the p^rimal reality, must 
possess some kind of consciousness. But nobody would 
say that the breaking of a stone is on a par with the-' 
killing of an animal. 

183. This will not make a person responsible for 
the pain felt by another without his fault. If a per- 
son is acting in accordance with the virtues, and a 
vicious person feels a pain on account of such an ac- 
tion, then the cause of the pain is not the virtuous 
action, but it is the vice which is frustrated in its 
Although such a virtuous person will not be so res- 
ponsible, yet his kindly nature will feel a pity even 
for the sinner, who suffers on account of his ignorance 
of spiritual necessities, or because of his knowingly 
becoming deaf . and blind to such knowledge through 
a lack of imagination. Even now if he listens to the 
voice of those who can see he may reform himself. 

184. Cheerfulness, calmness, and placidity form 
a third class of absolute virtues. They are based upon 




the primal reality’s characteristic of having only a 
seed-consciousness. These virtues keep the mind in- 
different to passing pain or pleasure. Such a man is 
not drawn towards the detailed aspects of things so 
much as a gloomy, irritable and brooding person is. 
These vices by their very nature keep the attention 
pointedly fixed upon their objects , and involve the 
whole of the mental activity in their work. They not 
only bring consciousness to a focus in the service of a 
tamsic element, but also keep it fixed there for a length,, 
of time. This clouds reason and increases the inten- • 
^sity of the pain without any corresponding increase 
in'”the' physical cause thereof. The virtues, on the 
other hand, keep the consciousness more or less diffus- 
ed and pleasant. This condition of diffusion takes j- 
the sting out of the painful experience. These virtues 
possess the social value of propagating themselves by 
sympathetic action in a special degree. Just as the 
presence of truthful, kind, gentle, and humble persons 
tends to induce similar attitudes to some extent in 
other persons present, so the very atmosphere around 
cheerful calm and placid persons appears to be en- 
dowed with these qualities. Mirth and jolliness, which'" 
are the rajsic forms of cheerfulness’ because they re- 
sult in positive activity, are even more mfectious for 
the generality of the people, who are rajsic in tem- 
perainentT than the“ safvic form. Frivolity, which is 
tamsic, is quite appealing to lower natures, while for 
satvic persons it is simply disgusting. A statement or 
action, which is quite devoid of wit, will be applauded 
by tamsic persons as very clever. jolliness. 
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and frivolity do not serve the purpose of the virtues, • 
as they do not allow the consciousness to remain 
placid and calm and yet cheerful ; but they are not as 
bad as the vices are. While the virtues keep the mind 
in a happy condition and open to calm deliberation, 
mirth jolliness and frivolity, and specially the last, 
are not so very helpful to reason. So the latter often 
result in untoward consequences, which may cause 
practical harm to another or may produce a quarrel. 
Cheerfulness, calmness, and placidity can be main- 
tained for a much longer time than mirth jolliness 
and friyolity can be. The former are virtues, while 
the latter are pleasures, which may through their raj- 
sic and tamsic tendencies degrade themselves further. 
Thus for the sake of society as well as for his own 
sake a person should be calm cheerful and placid. He 
should avoid not only the vices, but also the rajsic 
forms and specially the form of frivolity. 

185. But how can a person remain cheerful in 
trouble ? One who is sad at heart will naturally look 
sa<i in appearance also. Not only this, but if a per- 
son, who has no reason to be sad, keeps a sad appear- 
ance, he will begin to feel an unaccountable sadness. 
On the other hand those who try to keep a cheerful 
appearance in spite of actual troubles, help themselves 
by actually decreasing the mental pain. By constant; 
practice of outward appearances they can produce thes 
mental conditions of cheerfulness calmness and piaci-i 
dity. This may work a revolution in their nature, 
and may make even a miserable life a pleasant one. 
The use of this principle for developing the virtues is 
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f quite commendable, but if it is done merely for the 
‘ purpose ofj pq sing as virtuous, then it becomes hypo- 
^ crisy, a vice which is the result of ah untruthful at- 
. titude of the mind. The eff ect of hypocrisy is not the 
same because the attention of the mind is not occupied 
with the development of the virtues. Moreover such 
. an artificial attitude is not tried to be maintained, but 
is assumed only for the time being. 

12. SSICONDARY VIRTUES— INDIVIDUALISTIC. 

i86. These absolute primary virtues are helped 
in their functions by the secondary ones. The se- 
condary virtues produce such circumstances and condi- 
dqns, mental, boddy and social, that the development 
and practice of the primary ones becomes easy. As 
examples of secondary individualistic virtues, piety, 
cleanliness, discrimination, faith, belief, contentment, 
temperance, self-restraint, continence, and self-protec- 
tion may be cited. 

1^187. Piety helps in making the mind placid, calm 
and gentle. It should not be confounded with a show 
, of piety. Piety is a matter of the mind. It fixes the 
, attention upon something, which we consider to be 
pure, holy, kind, merciful, calm, and placid. The 
ideas which are repeated several times get a foot- 
hold in our mind. Vicious stories make us vicious, 

; and good thoughts make us virtuous. This is the rea- 
? son why it is said, that ill thoughts about another 
i will harm the thinker before they can even touch the 
other person, which they might never do, if the other 
I person is above our thoughts and is really not respon- 
sible for our pain. Pietj consists in speaking thinking 
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and acting pious things. Speaking and acting without 
the basis of proper thoughts is mere hypocrisy. With 
thoughts pious a man will certainly be a virtuous one. 
If there is a difference between the thoughts and the 
actions because one is unable to control his thoughts, 
and not because he acts as a pious man only for 
show, then even the external practice of piety will 
help him in purifying his mind, and gradually he will 
be able to control his thoughts. Piety can be prac- 
tised in several ways. Trying to make one’s conduct 
virtuous is one. Worship of a Divine being is 
another. Reading of religious and ethical books is a 
third. The last two help to keep the mind fixed in the 
virtues. We have seen that the natural tendency of 
every thing is from a rajsic towards a tamsic condi- 
tion. For checking this tendency and turning the 
progress towards a satvic state an effort is requir- 
ed. One must be constantly vigilant. The least re- 
laxation may give the advantage to the physical 
desires, which may draw the person in. A morning 
worship and study of religious books will give the 
general mental tone for the day, and will help in the 
observance of a virtuous conduct. A pious man is 
naturally tolerant. Intolerance of another’s views is 
not piety but bigotry, which is a vice. Bigotry closes 
the door against discrimination and progress. It 
is based upon pride, and partakes of the coarsen- 
ing character of that vice. 

: 1 88. While piety cleanses the mind, the body 
also should be kept clean. Cleanliness consists not 
only in bathing the body and putting on clean 

" i6 ; 



clothes, but also in keeping a ' sound ■ and healthy 

body. Such a body will keep a good bodily feel- 
ing, and will not affect the mind so adversely, as 
it does when there is some abnormality in the bod> . 
So a clean and healthy body helps in keeping a 
steady mind. Bathing for and prior to the act of 
worship helps in another way. Vv ith the very first 
act of bathing for such a purpose the mind begins to 
be drawn in from the detailed worldly affairs, and 
prepares itself for the concentration of the worship, 
the effect of which is increased thereby. A dirty 
body, on the other hand, tends to produce a feel- 
ing of heaviness in the body and the mind, and it 
appears as if the mind becomes more liable to be 
affected by impurities than it would be the case 
otherwise. 

i8g. Discrimination is very necessary to give 
a person the right kind of knowledge. Some persons 
think that the essence of spirituality is to be thought- 
less. So one may do whatever he likes to advance his 
worldly interests, but he should not think about them ; 
thus the actions will not affect him. At the same time 
let him do his worship and study his philosophy. 
Lack of the virtue of discrimination makes such 
ideas possible. Thoughtlessness may proceed from 
two opposite causes. It may be due to dead tanias, or 
it may be the condition of pure sattva. The latter is 
preceded by discrimination of virtue and vice, and the 
former is the result of unthinking vice. Tamsic though- 
tlessness can not be beneficial to the soul- It is not 
salvation. The course of training for the final libera- 
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tion is lengthened by thus going to the other extreme 
first. Instead of interposing a plank it is knowingly re- 
moving it to go down to the ground first. But in this 
going down there is another danger. The bail 
falling from a height to the ground does not rise 
to the same extent after the impact. In falling the 
force of gravitation helped its motion, and the same 
force acts against the rise. It is easy to decline in 
the line of the least resistance, but it is difficult to 
I'ise up. It is easy to destroy, but it is difficult to build 
up, The same tendency to go down towards the 
tamsic condition, which hastened the fall, will tend 
to retard the reaction. Just as a ball can be raised to 
the same height by helping the reaction with the 
stroke of a racket, so in this case also the soul 
will require a helping upwards, and the need of 
discrimination will not be avoided. It is true that 
discrimination involves mental activity, but that acti- 
vity is a satvic one and results in a purified soul. 
Practice of the virtues also consists of activities, 
but they can not be given up for that reason. 
The very checking of the downward tendency is an 
effort and so an activity, but without some such 
activity there can be no rising up. Giving up such 
an activity is not reaching the satvic sphere, but 
it proceeds from the tamsic elements of lethargy 
and thoughtlessness. The advice “ not to think too 
much” refers to brooding, which we have seen to 
be a vice. Moreover it applies to those actions 
which arc done unknowingly by chance. Even 
there we are to be more careful in the future. But it 
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does not sanction wholesale and conscious bad 
actions. Every action of ours must be tested with 
the help of discrimination. The study of good books 
and'association with wise and spiritual persons helps 
the development of this virtue. The making up of 
-daily diaries, or going over one’s day’s actions at 
.night is very useful. 

190. While discrimination gives us the right 
knowledge, faith and belief help us in sticking 
to it, and also in giving our full spiritual force to 
our actions. Faith when opposed to discrimination be- 
comes blind and a clog on progress, otherwise 
faith helps spiritual progress by producing an easy 
concentration of the mind. But blind faith is better 
Than no faith, because in the latter case the person is 
iun-hinged. It is quite opposed to the sceptic attitude 
‘which tries to "find some fault with every thing. 
Discriminating criticism is a search after truth, but 
criticising merely to support one’s own standpoint 
is""' deliberately shutting one’s eyes. Faith keeps 
a man safely anchored, while a sceptic is rudder- 
less in raging seas. It is better to be at anchor, 
though far away from home, than to be at the mercy 
of the stormy seas. If the way to reach home be- 
comes known, discrimination should induce us to 
take it up as early as possible, and then to keep on to 
it. Any passerby may not induce us to turn away, 
; but if anybody’s directions be supported by cogent 
: reasons, or if the person appears to have known 
I our place, we should take his advice. Such an at- 
titude is that of faith and belief. Some persons 
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are fond of saying that every thing is done according 
to His will. When this is the result of the virtue 
of humility it is faith, w^hen it is the result of 
laziness it is unthinking fatalism. The virtuous man 
acts to the best of his powers but docs not take 
the credit to himself. He lays it down at the feet of 
the Divine Providence or the incarnation whom- 
soever he might be worshipping. He retains the 
humble and the contented feeling in success as well 
as in failure, but this does not make him inactive. 
He has faith but not fatalism. Faith and belief com- 
bined with humility help in the development of 
discrimination by procuring the instructions of the 
wise and the good. No one would like to wmste 
his time with a thorough sceptic, who instead of 
hearing and appreciating a teaching with the help 
of discrimination takes pleasure only in destructive 
criticism. The right attitude is to consider deeply, to 
accept the reasonable and to reject the unreasonable. 
Merely criticising without appreciation proceeds from 
a sense of self-importance, w'hich is not helpful to 
one w'ho wants to learn. 

191. Contentment helps the virtues of cheer- 
fulness calmness and placidity. The opposite vice 
is hankering. Contentment consists in accepting 
thankfully what one may be able to get, and not throw- 
ing covetous glances on the belongings of another. 
It does not mean that one should not act for better- 
ing his condition, but he should not be gloomy 
or dis-satisfied in any case. Hankering may result 
in envy when the attention is fixed upon another’s 
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good fortune instead of the ways of improving one’s 
own condition. E'mulation is not bad, but it 
implies a peaceful and a calm competition. Emula 
tion is a source of progress ; discontent may or may 
not be so, but is certainly degrading to the soul. 
Envy is a vice. Emulation combined with con- 
tentment is satvic, with discontent it is rajsic, while 
envy with hankering is quite tamsic. The first class 
of persons will be happy at other persons’ pro- 
gress also; those of the second class will feel as 
if something were wanting when they hear of 
another’s good fortune ; and the persons of the third 
class will be positively sad at such an event. 

192. A contented person acts according to the vir- 
tues. He is satisfied with what he can get, and does 
not look this way or that. He is prepared to 
work for something really useful and within his 
reach, but he does not disturb himself for a trifle or 
for the moon. He is prepared to work for worldly 
progress, but is not ready to sacrifice his soul for it, 
and keeps a due proportion between the opposing 
claims. He works hard but is not anxious. He 
is more solicitous about the welfare and comforts of 
others than of his own. He does not allow his 
desires to run mad, and so remains placid and calm. 
He finds out the real good by discrimination and 
works for it. 

193. Temperance and self-restraint arc essential 
for such an attitude. Not only the virtues should be 
practised, but the vicious tendencies should be res- 
trained also. Anger, cruelty, cowardice, lying, dis- 
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honesty, calluousness, pride, envy, jealousy, frivo- 
lity, hankering and other vices should be weak- 
ened not only by the development of the counter-act- 
ing tendencies, but also by being themselves inhibited. 
While the tamsic tendencies should be altogether res- 
trained, the rajsic ones should be only temperately in- 
dulged. Even in these cases temperance is to be 
only a transitional stage, which may become necessary 
by reason of pre-existing associations or other social 
necessities. Temperance is a kind of compromise 
between different considerations. The effort must 
always ha\'e the pure satvic ideal in view. 

194. Continence is very important both for the 
body and the mind. We have seen the importance of 
the human body. Continence conserves our physical 
energ}’, keeps the body in a healthy and sound con- 
dition, and the bodily feeling steady. The bodily 
feeling of a weak body can be very easily disturbed, 
and the disturbance may draw out the mind also. A 
stead}'- body helps to keep a steady mind. For spiri- 
tual progress the instrument is kept in a fit condition. 
Intemperance in this respect deteriorates the body, 
and so does not allow the mind to develop its func- 
tions fully. This stops the progress in both the direc- 
tions. The sexual instinct is such a powerful ins- 
tinct that it is always creating one of the greatest 
problems for the society. Most of the moral de- 
terioration of the nation may be traced to this 
one tendency. Intemperance in it may lead to all the 
vices. It makes a person incapable of efficient work. 
While it increases his desires both for show and 


comforts, it makes him weak lazy and indolent. The 
least relaxation in one’s vigilance about this may 
cause his fall. One can not be too careful about it. 

195. While sexual intemperance is most con- 
demnable, a well regulated sexual relation is necessary 
for the maintenance of the society. Even mental de- 
velopment is possible only in a peaceful society, which 
requires efficient members for its protection. Propaga- 
tion of weaklings, however, is no social service. It 
only increases the burden on the food supply. Not 
only this but the weaklings having unstable bodies 
and minds lead the society on to degradation. They 
themselves become a peril to the society. And their 
offsprings are likely to be yet lower on the line. 
These effects may go on accumulating. The only 
remedy is the removal of the cause, incontinence. 

196. If piety and continence increase in the 
society, other virtues will follow in due course, 
and the society will recover its body as well as the 
mind. Continence by making the body healthy and 
steady helps in the manifestation. of the stern virtues 
of truth and those connected with it. One who is 
strong is more likely to be gentle and calm than 
one of a weak body and unstable mind. Piety will act 
directly upon the mind, and will develop the virtues 
by purifying the mind and by checking the physical 
desires. A gentle and pure person is more likely to be 
scrupulously truthful than a selfish and calluous one. 
Continence is essential for the body, which in its 
turn is necessary for spiritual progress. 

197. It can not be too strongly emphasized that 
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all social organisations which propose any relaxation 
in the relations of the sexes provide for their early 
extinction. It should not be supposed that absolute 
freedom will lessen the evil by natural causes, and 
that the present day regulations only cause reactions. 
Upon this principle there should be no prohibition 
against any sin or crime, for full freedom will soon 
bring every thing within proper natural limits. Ex- 
perience goes against such an expectation. The 
sexual instinct requires free indulgence and not 
regulation for its increase. Sexual deterioration may 
undoubtedly decrease the intensity of the instinct, 
but this decrease will be in the stability of the func- 
tion and not so much in its excitation, and so it will 
be no sign of progress. Many of the animals keep to 
the natural limits not because they have freedom, but 
because they have not got the cleverness and the 
imagination of man. Even amongst Some of the ani- 
mals such as monkeys it is observed that the little 
ones imitate their ciders. But man can imagine the 
object and the pleasure of his desire, and can thus 
increase its force artificially. The after-effects are 
not so prominently in view, because he naturally values 
immediate pleasures more than the remote ones. The 
repetition of the indulgence is likety to increase the 
power of the desire and not to decrease it. Ordinarily 
the mind revolves round the family centre. The 
destruction of a sound family life will increase frivolity 
and will decrease the .substantiality of character, 
and so will lower the moral stamina of the nation. 
Sexual freedom is likely to unhinge tlie mind, and 
'^ 7 . 
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there is no vice which cannot get a foot-hold in an unst- 
able mind. No warning can be too urgent in this res- 
pect. Ideas of relaxation in the relations of the sexes 
appear to present the greatest danger of disintegra- 
tion for the future society. Continence should be 
observed not only in action but also in thoughts and 
speech. Thinking obscene things or reading immoral 
stories, or singing improper songs ail leave their men- 
tal effect and stimulate the sexual instinct. No educa- 
tional system can be too careful in this respect, nor 
can a society be too watchful of its literature from 
this point of view. 

198. We have seen the importance of the body 
for spiritual progress. Naturally, therefore, its pro- 
tection is a first duty. We should protect it against 
vices or mental diseases, against bodily diseases, and 
against attacks, but not against virtues. When we pro- 
tect it for the virtues, we can not give up a virtue for 
its protection. The reasoning that a slight infringe- 
ment of a virtue is allowable, so that, that virtue itself 
may be perfected, is fallacious, because it ignores the 
fact that the very sufferance of the utmost conse- 
quences of a virtue makes it perfect. That one is 
disposed to yield- to such an argument shows that he 
is not perfectly virtuous. So if he gives way for any 
reason, he should be careful to purify himself from 
the effects of the act. While people are ready to 
excuse their acts of self-protection on such grounds, 
they do not care to protect themselves against their 
own selves. Continence is the first way of such pro- 
tection, for it enables the body to protect itself in al| 
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other ways also. And piety protects our mind against 
our own tendencies, and the importance of Divine love 
can not be over-rated from this point of view. 

13. SbXONDARY ViRTUES-SoCIAI,. 
igg. The practice of primary virtues as well as 
of the secondary ones will lead to a stable mainten- 
ance of the society, and at the same time a stable 
society will help in the observance of those virtues. 
An instable society, increases the strain of the effort 
required in the individual’s reformation, because social 
disturbances are added to the personal ones. Social 
situations may make it difficult for a virtuous person 
to live peacefully. Individual virtues can keep the 
whole society at peace by making the members vir- 
tuous. But all persons are not at the same stage of 
progress spiritually, and so disturbing forces do exist. 
Consequently the social virtues also require to be 
emphasised. There is also a social sanction for 
such virtues whether of legal punishment or of social 
opinion. Such a sanction being more obvious than 
the spiritual one is more effective in the case of such 
persons. Even if they can thus be made to observe 
the social virtues, the other virtues may be gradually 
developed in them, because the ultimate sanction even 
for the legal and the social sanctions themselves is 
the spiritual one, so that the course of conduct so 
sanctioned will be one which may be helpful in the 
development of the virtues. Such a social organisa- 
tion will deserve to be maintained not only against the 
internal disturbers but also against external attacks. 
Consequently the social virtues should provide not 


only for peaceful conduct, but also for external de- 
fence. Social necessities may require the performance 
of actions, which primarily would be objectionable. 
And such social necessities may arise so often in 
certain cases, such as those of the administration of 
justice and the prosecution of a just war, that the 
purification for every individual act may not be prac- 
ticable. In such cases actions should be done as mat- 
ters of duty without involving any personal desire of 
one’s own. This will ensure the satvic character of 
the actions, for now they will be limited to the parti- 
cular necessities of the case, and will not have the 
tendency to repeat themselves. In this connection it 
should be noted that, as has already been seen, lying 
is done much more easily than killing, and so while the 
latter may have to be undertaken for social protection, 
the former is reprehensible even in such a case. Truth 
is the basis of the stern virtues, and all acts of vir- 
tuous self-protection must be based upon truth, so 
that without truth they will lose their moral strength, 
and are likely to degenerate into immoral actions 
based upon various excuses. Secondly the element 
of truth will make the action satvic, and will provide 
against its unjustifiable repetition. Besides this the 
private life of the individual should be a virtuous one, 
and thus he may keep himself purified without the 
necessity of particular purificatory acts ; and then he 
should not be anxious about such actions, for his vir- 
tue will be secured by his conduct, in accordance with 
the above principles. If he is not so virtuous then 
his social actions also are likely to be impure, and as 
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the purification is not effected by the whole course 
of the daily life, in such a case particular purifica- 
tion would be necessary. It may be that all social 
workers may not be so virtuous, but with such cases 
we have no concern. Such persons may be found in 
all walks of life. They will bear the consequences of 
their actions. Gur purpose is to indicate the princi- 
ples of the matter, whether people act up to them or 
not is their own concern, or the concern of the society 
of which they are the members. 

200. Sometimes there is a conflict between the 
social virtues of law-abidingness and resistance to 
oppression. The former is necessary to make social 
life possible at all. Without a peaceful society no 
progress of any kind is possible. A state can not be 
too strict in the enforcement of law and order. But 
a law may serve the purpose of developing a virtuous 
life, or it may be a bad one and may be unfavourable 
to such a development. If the laws of a country do 
not serve the purpose of developing a virtuous life, 
they do not deserve to be laws at all. Instead of lay- 
ing a secure foundation for society they work for its 
subversion. Such a state of affairs may be due to 
several causes. When a class of persons with a par- 
ticular interest to serve get into power, they may make 
laws detrimental to the other classes ; or incapable 
persons at the head may introduce foolish legislation ; 
or even capable persons may make mistakes ; pr a 
tyrant may oppress the subjects ; or an alien govern- 
ment may disregard the interests of the people. The 
third case does not present much difficulty. Such mis- 
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takes are always possible. The remedy is not a dis- 
obedience of such laws, but their amendment through 
the proper channel. The immense risks of civil resis- 
tance can not be undertaken to remedy a situation, 
which may occur in any regime and may do so even 
very often. In the second case the removal of such 
persons may accompany the amendment of the laws. 
The real difficulty lies in the first, fourth and the fifth 
cases in which the removal of the offenders may not 
be quite so easy. While in the other tw’o cases the 
injury was not done knowingly, in these three cases 
it maybe wilful. In these cases, therefore, resistance 
to oppression is the right virtue. But the difficulty 
lies in the discrimination of the thinking and the un- 
thinking exercise of the virtue. The danger is that 
its sanction may not let lose huge disintegrating for- 
ces in society, and the momentum of destruction may 
not carry down good and bad laws together, thus pro- 
ducing a total subversion of the whole society. Cases 
may arise in which even this risk may have to be 
taken. But the situation should be well and calmly 
considered, and a clear case should be made out. The 
blindness of the tyrannous power often precipitates 
matters, and does not allow such a calm considera- 
tion. Verily power is intoxicating, for then it is 
forgotten that the very acts done to serve the in- 
terests of the powerful will ultimately do permanent 
injury to the actors themselves. No tyranny can be 
maintained for ever. One day or the other there will 
be an end to it, and when the full account is taken, it 
will be found that the total injury has been greater 
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than the benefit illegitimately secured. A good test 
for distinguishing between a well thought out virtuous 
resistance and an unthinking selfish one is the capa- 
city of the resister for suffering. Such a resistance 
of oppression by willingly bearing the penalty of the 
disobedience of unjust laws is certainly virtuous. 
The greatest care should be taken in ensuring the 
soundness of the judgment. \\'hen the decision is 
approved generally by the enlightened people, it may be 
a sign of its being the right one. There is this differ 
ence between an armed resistance, and civil resist- 
ance that in the former the risks of the undertaking 
are clear to ail the participants from the beginning, 
while in the latter its full implications may not be 
clear to all. The former requires a courage to make 
the very first decision, and in the latter great endur- 
ance is required at the time of the suffering. In the 
actual working the former requires a rash courage, 
and the latter wants comrapletc self-control. The posi- 
tion of the other party becomes much more difficult 
unpleasant and embarrassing in the latter case than 
in the former one, because it is faced with the neces- 
sity of using force against unresisting persons. For 
these reasons it should not be undertaken so long as 
there be other means of remedying the evil. Its use 
should be decidedly discouraged where it is possible 
to reform the governing machiner}^ by the use of the 
vote. Nor should it be used to effect the will of a 
class of persons without having recourse to the general 
law of the country, which are otherwise unobjectionable 
or can be amended through the legislative action easily. 
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These considerations involve so many variations that 
no definite rule can be laid down, and only the general 
effects of the two virtues can be indicated. Ordina- 
rily the virtue of law-abidingncss is a safe one. Every 
one should not be allowed to hold up his conscience 
for breaking the laws- Once it may be done in real 
obedience to conscience, but on many other occasions 
it will be done on an excuse of it. Furthur there can 
be a defect in one’s own understanding of the princi- 
ples. But in extra-ordinarily bad cases civil resist- 
ance may have to be resorted to. When a whole class 
of persons agitates against a law, it is generally advis- 
able to look into it again. 

201. Resistance is satvic when it is undertaken 
in one’s own defence or in the defence of another, 
provided that it is not based on an idea of doing some 
injury to another. It is rajsic when it employs means 
for the defence which would injure the other party, 
but is limited to the purposes of the defence. It be- 
comes tamsic when it is vindictive, and wants to 
destroy another as a punishment. The lower forms 
may or may not be necessary for social reform, but 
so far as the sprtitual effect is concerned the tamsic 
form is certainly a vice. The extension of the right 
of defence to the making of a similar situation impos- 
sible in future in a peaceful way is not tamsic, but 
when it is done to inflict a punishment it is tamsic. 
Satvic resistance is a virtue, but when it is a mass 
movement there is a danger of its becoming tamsic as 
the general masses may not be satvic. Consequently 
in making it a mass movement one ought to be very 
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careful, for the issue of the very existence of the 
society may become involved. 

202. Similarly obedience of and support to moral 
and beneficial laws is satvic. Obedience of all laws 
for the sake of social solidarity is rajsic. And obedi- 
ence of immoral laws due to cowardice is tamsic. 

203. While law-abidingncss and resistance to op- 
pression are virtues in connection with the relations 
of superior and inferior powers, the social virtues 
of toleration and mutual help have to be practised 
amongst the equals. The primary virtues of placidity, 
calmness and cheerfulness determines the intensity of 
law-abidingness, truthfulness determines the intensity 
of resistance and patriotism, the virtues of kindness 
gentleness and humility lend their force to toleration 
and mutual help. As in the case of the primary vir- 
tues there may be a conflict between justice and kind- 
ness, so it may be in the social sphere that toleration 
and social protection may have opposite claims. But 
generally social life would be impossible without to- 
leration. The development of intoleration will defeat 
the very purpose of society. Not only toleration but 
mutual help also is necessary for an efficient social 
existence. But helping a criminal is not a virtue. 

204. Just as continence and self-protection are 
required to maintain the body, patriotism ensures the 
protection of the society. Sometimes patriotism ac- 
quires an additional force from the emotion of self- 
elation and the ideas of self-respect, but its virtuous 
basis is the virtue of truthfulness. Where patriotism 
is not also truthful, but proceeds from the pressure 
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of social opinion, it cannot be so strong. Combined 
with discrimination and gentleness it is satvic. With- 
out these it is the tamsic form of fanaticism proceed- 
ing from bigotry, pride and self-importance. When 
it is clever and calculating it is rajsic. 

205. Patriotism is one of the most important so- 
cial virtues, as it is essential for the very existence of 
the society. When we consider the immense influence, 
which a society exercises in developing the latent po- 
wers of man, and so in making spiritual progress 
possible for him, the maintenance of society can not 
be rated too high. Some persons may argue that only 
societies with the best traditions have the right to 
exist. The logical conclusion of such an argument 
would leave very few individuals upon the globe. 
The fallacy lies in protecting the traditions and 
not the human beings. The benefit of a society 
consists in allowing individuals opportunities to im- 
prove themselves. A society is to be protected not 
for its traditions but for its living members, for 
whose benefit the traditions exist. The excellence 
of a nation’s traditions raa}’ give it an esteemed 
position amongst the nations of the world, but can 
not increase the natural right of free existence. 
Such traditions may induce such a nation to extend 
friendly help to backward nations, but cannot en- 
title it to hold others in .subjection. Patriotism is as 
necessary and justifiable as self-protection is, or 
rather it is more so because it involves the protec- 
tion not of an individual but of a number of 
individuals,' 
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14- Sanskars AND Free Will. 

206. It is clear that the immense tendencies 
developed by individual souls will have to be exhaust- 
ed before the souls return to the condition of the 
primal reality or are liberated. A soul will be attrac- 
ed to a body, in which its tendencies can find scope 
for action not only through the bodily organisation 
but also because of the other general circumstances 
surrounding that body. Thus most of the present 
circumstances of a person have been made by him in 
his former li\'es. How far such circumstances arc so 
made, or what laws govern the correspondence of 
souls to particular bodies, may or may not be known, 
but the essential fact of such correspondence can not 
be denied. A hap-hazard connection between a soul 
and a body unsuited to each other can not be main- 
tained. It is likely, however, that research carried on 
these lines will discover the laws of such correspon- 
dence in course of time, and some of them may be 
formulated even now at least provisionally. 

207. It has been seen that any idea or feeling 
which occurs in the mind once establishes a tendency 
to recur. This is why bad thoughts harm the thinker 
first. Upon this principle it is possible that a person, 
who gives various kinds of troubles to others, may 
thereby produce germs of the same kind of sulTcringin 
his own being. Even in the same life it has been seen 
that a sinner may find himself in a highly wrought 
condition of the imagination, and then his victims 
appear to rise before him and to take their revenge. 
In the act of the oppression itself be may be afft eted 


with fear, this condition makes the mind receptive, and 
so makes the impression deeper than it would be other- 
wise. One who gloats upon the misery of another 
prepares a like miserable future condition for himself. 
In this connection the mental attitudes of the victims 
also may have much to say. Their desire for revenge 
may complete the preparation of the situation required 
to fulfil the elTect of the impressions. The comple- 
mentary character of the desire and the impression 
may bring the two forces together in some future cir- 
cumstances. In this way innumerable connections, 
complications and interactions may be produced, and 
the general circumstances of a whole life may easily 
be determined. 

208. There may be furthur complications due to 
other principles of correspondence. Intense desires 
not satisfied in this life may have a tendency to be 
satisfied in a future life. The desire may be for a 
material or abstract object, or it may be in respect of 
a living person. In the former case the force of the 
desire will tend towards the selection of a body in 
which that desire may be satisfied. In such cases 
much depends upon the intensity of the desire. The 
desire to be wealthy or to have a beautiful body are 
examples. In the latter case effect of the desire will 
depend also upon the condition of the soul of that 
other person. If there is some responsive condition 
in his soul also, the desire may be satisfied ; if there is 
not, then the desire may exhaust itself in a vain effort 
against resistance. It has been seen above that the 
desire for revenge is helped by the law of impressions. 
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Illegitimate desires tend to be exhausted, and the 
legitimate ones tend to be satisfied. 

20g. Not only unsatisfied desires but satisfied 
desires and exhausted desires also may determine 
future lile. Every desire is an activity of the mind, 
and each such activity facilitates its own recurrence. 
Though a desire may be satisfied or exhausted, yet it 
will leave a tendency for the future. Indeed the satis- 
faction itself will reinforce this tendency to recur 
on account of the pleasure attendant upon such satis- 
faction. And the unsatisfied ones will have a ten- 
dency to maintain their force till satisfied ; in any case 
they will have made a person familiar with something 
which may come up again before the consciousness in 
some form or other. Thus bad desires may develop 
sinful and criminal tendencies, while the good desires 
may produce the virtuous ones. The criminals them- 
selves may or may not glory in their life, but their un- 
certain risky troublesome and whirling life can be 
scarcely desirable, and no virtuous and peaceful per- 
son would like to change places with them. Besides 
there would be the after effects of such a life to be sa- 
tisfied or worked out in a future one. 

210. Our actions may affect us in another way. 
Each action may produce some motion or wave of a 
particular kind in some subtle substance, and this mo- 
tion may keep propagating itself till it is either absor- 
bed or exhausted. Our sanskars created by that 
action may have an attraction for that wave, because 
both are the results of the same action. This may in- 
tensify that good or bad sanskar as the case may be. 
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Moreover the wave may affect other persons also, 
and by thus producing affinity may make associations 
for us. The good or bad actions may go on multiply- 
ing their effects in this way. 

2 1 1. It may be observed that the noble and the de- 
licate qualities of the soul tend to make the body also 
soft and delicate, while the coarse mental qualities ; 

tend to produce a hard coarse and even delormed 
body. The conditions of life of the rich make their 
bodies soft and delicate. A person who has deve- 
loped the nobility of his soul may thus be attracted to 
a noble body in a rich family in a future life. But all 
the rich men need not be noble. Some of them may 
have taken the bodies of the rich under the law of sa- 
tisfaction, because of their intense desire for wealth 
or for a beautiful body or for both of them. In such 
cases their mental qualities may be quite the contrary 
of the noble, and their bodies may be coarse and 
deformed. In other respects also their life may be a 
tumultous one. They may have many enemies as a 
result of their past lives. Now they may become 
indolent under the intoxication of wealth. They 
m ay have developed their criminal tendencies in the 
past life so much that they may now find a better ^ 

scope for them with the help of their wealth than 
they had in their past life. These arc the effects of 
the interference of other laws in the operation of the 
law of similarity. On this same principle a person of 
criminal tendencies . should ordinarily take birth in 
the lower and coarser classes. It is true that the 
rich are often indolent, arrogant selfish and even ; 
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oppressive, but these qualities may be due to their 
past life as shown above, or they may be due to 
the present effects of wealth upon them. Otherwise the 
rich are generally the patrons of culture, and exerci- 
se an immense influence on the advance of the civili- 
sation. They are kind and charitable. On the other 
hand the poor are often submissive, hospitable, kind 
and truthful. This may be due partly to their present 
associations and life. And partly it may be due to 
the fact that the genearl mass of the humanity under- 
goes only ordinary modifications in its mental quali- 
ties. Within these ordinary limits there may be in- 
numerable grades of criminality, nobility, desire, 
delicacy, impressions and feelings. Confirmed crimi- 
nals are not frequent among.st the rich or the middle 
classes. The criminal classes themselves arc not 
generally rich. Poverty in some cases may be due to 
extreme miserliness in a former life, when in spite of 
a huge wealth the poor-like conditions of life were 
maintained. Instability of mind generally produces 
instability in the body also. Such a person may become 
a drunkard with all the mental and physical conse- 
quences. 

212. It is possible that the particular mental vices 
ma}' be related even to certain bodily diseases. Thus 
an envious nature may provide for itself itch in its 
future bod}'. Such elTccts may be brought about 
under the law of impressions also ; thus a torturer of 
others may be a leper in a future life. Human natures 
may even become brutish by becoming too rigid and 
qmntellectual in their soul- formations, and so may 


take appropriate animal bodies according to the men- 
tal characteristic dominant in them. Thus a feroci- 
ous person may become a wolf. But such cases can 
be only rare ones, for there is an immense scope tor 
variations in humanity itself. 

213. Neither the account of the virtues, nor the 
statement of the laws of correspondence can be pre- 
sumed to be exhaustive. The ethical field is piacti- 
cally unexplored from this point of view and there is 
an immense scope for work in this direction. Sufficient 
has been said, however, to show that both heaven and 
hell exist upon earth, and are of one’s own making. 
One has only to look round for the unbearable misery 
in the world to be convinced that there can be no 
crime no sin which may not have an adequate punish- 
ment in the facts of life without necessitating the 
invention of imaginary tortures or rewards. Ihe 
innumerable extremely painful diseases, the agonies 
of poverty, the coarse dirty uncertain tumultous and 
troublesome life of a criminal, are sufficiently great 
punishments. What sin is there which may not find 
a fitting punishment in a painful disease ? But the pu- 
nishment is not awarded by a supreme judge. It i.s the 
result of the unerring registration in the spiritual 
nature. To what spiritual heights, heavenly experien- 
ces, miraculous spiritual powers, delicious and placid 
life, spiritual virtues and practices may not lead ? 
Whence could a greater reward be got ? Could the con- 
trast between an imagined heaven and hell be greater 
than it is between these awards of spiritual sanction? 

214. But what place the principle of free will finds 
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in such a system. It will be seen that while life’s 
circumstances are so much determined by past actions, 
the sphere of free will is left intact. Every action will 
have its natural effect. Where a person is unable to 
effect things in accordance with his desires, the effect 
of the desires themselves is not lost. The sanskars 
may be too powerful for a person in a certain situation, 
but the quality and the intensity of his present action 
will make a new sanskar for his future life. His free 
will may not be eft'ective against the sanskars formed 
in the past life, but it is certainly a great factor in the 
formation of the future sanskars. Consequently he 
shall be responsible for his actions, and will reap what 
he will sow. It is true that his past actions are res- 
ponsible to an extent not only in determining the cir- 
cumstances of his life, but also in building the charac- 
teristics of his mind. But any action which is the re- 
sult of such characteristics can not be said to be due 
to any cause other than himself. So far as his present 
associations have formulated his character the respon- 
sibility is his in preparing these associations for him- 
self in his former life. Even in this life he has got 
ail kinds of opportunities open for him, and if he ne- 
glects to improve himself it is his fault. That cons- 
cious improvement is not impossible, is proved by the 
constant improvement going on in every side. Every- 
body knows that to be virtuous is good. If he does not 
care to enquire about those virtues, to associate with 
the virtuous, and to act the virtuous, but allows his bad 
tendencies to have their way, then he can not prevent 
those tendencies from being strengthened. It wEl 
19 


happen in the natural course of events. At another 
place it has been seen that sometimes we appear to 
throw the whole of our weight against certain of our 
desires. This in itself shows our power of willing 
against our tendencies. Even if those tendencies 
should prove to be too strong for us, as may be the case 
where the physical desires may find a ready response 
in some deep-rooted tendencies in the spiritual mind 
also, our efforts against them will improve the chances 
of our success in future by weakening those tendencies 
and strengthening the opposite ones. In all cases, 
therefore, there is a full scope for free will without 
any inconsistency being produced in the principle of 
the sanskars. For those who have not even the sense 
or the inclination to enquire into the virtues, the reli- 
gious and the ethical systems, and the past and present 
lives of the virtuous are light -houses. If they disre- 
gard them, they have to thank themselves for the 
consequences. 

215. Practically every person knows the virtues 
and the vices, but the sinner yields to immediate plea- 
sures in preference to the ultimate happiness, while 
the virtuous values purity and ultimate happiness more 
than the passing pleasures. In every important action 
every criminal also considers the pros and cons of the 
matter. He deliberates and wills, but he does not 
care to be virtuous. If one is not to be responsible 
for such a deliberate and wilful action, it is difficult to 
understand what responsibility means. If one should 
be so careless about the virtues in his deliberate ac- 
tions, it is not a wonder that his ordinary acts should 
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have the same colouring, and he can not avoid the 
responsibility for cither. If his general view-point up- 
on life is coloured by his associations, then he should 
not keep them. When he can reason and deliberate 
about a crime, he can do so for reforming himself. 
As has been said religion and ethics as well as the 
lives of the great arc lighthouses. But he does not 
care to make the effort and change his course. In- 
deed if a virtuous man were to advise him for his own 
benefit, it is quite probable that the only result will be 
a taunting retort. How can then he complain against 
the natural results of his wilful neglect? 

216. The sanskars also are not quite so over- 
powering. They are tendencies which can be chang- 
ed by counteracting ones. The fight will be between 
the intensities of the two. Consequently to be suc- 
cessful we have only to put in a little more force in 
favour of our willing and we may get through. Even 
if we are unable to do so, our effort will weaken the 
tendency of the sanskar, and it will make a new good 
sanskar which will increase our power of self-control. 
Some persons are fond of saying that a particular 
thing was fated when that thing has happened. The 
statement does not prove that the event could not have 
been varied with a little more effort. The sanskars 
of a person may determine his birth, body and sur- 
roundings, but in the details of the actions he is left 
his choice, and the door of improvement is always 
open to him. This is probably the reason why those 
who foretell events can speak only about the important 
things, which form the most powerful sanskars. This 


is also the reason why prophecies in national events 
are easier than in the individuals’ cases, because the 
sanskars of a number of persons in combination would 
throw a more powerful shadow for the seers than that 
of an individual’s sanskars. Even in those cases in 
which an event is practically certain an effort in the 
right direction is not useless, because the effort in it- 
self creates a new good tendency. In national cases 
also a virtuous national effort will strengthen the 
moral stamina for future, even if the effort is not suc- 
cessful in the present. 

217. But all the prophecies also do not fall true. 
Moreover every person cannot see the future. What- 
ever the future may have in store for us, our own 
course of conduct is clearly defined. Within the limits 
of the virtues we may make our choice, but we should 
not step over them on the lame excuse of our sans- 
kars, the effect of which we ourselves probably do not 
know. 

15. The; Purification. 

218. But it may be thought that such an intensely 
spiritual system is not easy to follow. On the. cont- 
rary it is so easy that it has a place for every grade 
of practice and reform. The virtues are all satvic; 
every one of them will lead to a satvic condition, and 
the progress towards the satvic condition will produce 
the other satvic qualities, also in due course. The 
relation between the virtues and the satvic condition 
of the soul being a natural one either will produce the 
other. Let us take to as many virtues as we can, and 
we may be sure that the rest also will come to us. 
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Similar is the case with the vices. They lead to the 
tamsic condition and the tamsic condition produces 
them. Let us then be constantly careful to the best of 
our power against the temptations. The secondary- 
virtues will help us in doing so. Let us help oursel- 
ves and nature will help us. Every single step in 
the right direction will increase our power of going 
further. In our own interest we should give up the 
vices and take up the virtues. 

219. Besides the injury which the vices do to our 
spiritual nature, and the various kinds of miserable 
and painful lives to w'hich our bad sanskars might lead 
us, there is another reason why w-e should purify our 
lives for our own sake. We have seen that our men- 
tal tendencies will bring us again to birth in a physical 
body. Gur connection with the society is not going 
to end with this life. Let us, therefore, make society 
better and purer than now, so that we may have bet- 
ter than the present conditions of life when we next 
come here. It is true that we may not come back to 
the same society, but if every person should become 
careless about his conduct for this reason, then we 
shall not get a peaceful life anywhere. Let us do our 
own part of the work and hope that others will do 
theirs’. If w'e do not do our own duty wc cannot 
complain about other persons’ carelessness. So let the 
society at all places be purified. Moreover wc should 
remember that by developing the immoral tendencies 
we cannot get the next life in a moral society. Let 
us, therefore, make ourselves fit for a moral pleasant, 
and peaceful society. By doing so we shall not only 


be preparing a good life for us in the future, but we 
shall also be helping our own present society in its 
purification. We shall be helping in making it fit for 
the birth of noble souls, so that when wc come to it again 
we may have better company than now. Let all those 
who are oppressed look to their own purification, for 
tlien only they will become deserving of, and have the 
conditions fit for the appearance of the great Delive- 
rer. Let us not make our soul suitable for a criminal 
body. The life of a criminal is not a pleasant one, 
nor is its result a desirable one. Let us, therefore, 
help in making society fit for noble souls, and in doing 
so we shall secure our own future as well. 

220. Even those who are deep in sins can purify 
themselves. It is true that their mental tendencies have 
become very strong, and that they find it difficult to 
control themselves, but there are practical ways of 
helping their improvement. The essential thing is their 
resolution. If they once look into the direction of the 
virtues, if once they resolve to tread on the golden 
path, the work of their mental control will not be so 
difficult as it appears. There is a wonderful secret in 
the philosophy of fasting. Some persons may laugh 
at it, but it is not a mere matter of argument, but can 
be experimented. If the argument does not satisfy an 
experiment will do so. We have seen that the food can 
be satvic, rajsic and tamsic. Their mental effects also 
are easily intelligible. A well flavoured and spiced 
food will increase and strengthen the desires, stale 
food will produce a certain lethargy in the body and 
the mind, while ordinary peasant-like fresh food and 
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fruits will not stimulate the desires, nor will they 
deaden the mind, but will keep it fresh, alert and calm. 
I'he reason is that the food produces an effect upon 
the bodily feeling. If the bodily mind is in a pure con- 
dition, and the physical desires are not very active, the 
spiritual mind of the soul turns more to itself, and its 
intellectual capacities come into greater prominence 
than before. Then the test of reason can be applied 
to all the acts that one has done or intends to do. Then 
the spiritual mind sees every thing in a clear perspec- 
tive, as it is not coloured by the unthinking and power- 
ful impulses of the ph)"sical desires. This is the secret 
of fasting. It weakens the tendencies of the bodily 
mind, and strengthens those of the intellectual reason. 
Every instance of such practice produces a cumulative 
effect. Reason goes on increasing in strength, and 
the animal desires go on weakening in intensity and 
strength. 

221. The effect of fasting becomes manifold when 
it is accompanied with prayer worship and the reading 
of 'religious, ethical and philosophical books. Prayer 
unburdens the mind, and so produces a relieved feel- 
ing. With the advance in virtues and sincerity it may 
even affect external circumstances by increasing one’s 
spiritual power. If it becomes sufficiently powerful, 
it may even induce good, kind and able spirits to help 
us. But in all cases it relieves the mind of a burden 
and helps in its simplification and purification. While 
the bodily mind is standing out of the w’ay such a 
course helps the spiritual mind in purifying itself by 
turning the course of intellect and reason into pure 
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and spiritual lines. This will help the nature in becom- 
ing satvic, and so in being attracted to the virtues. 
When the virtues have come, such a course of life 
will help in their maintenance and firm establishment. 
Thus may a sinner also help himself out of his nature. 
Fasting will purify the body as well, and the body also 
will progress to a satvic condition. This bodily efiect 
will further help the spiritual practice. The duration 
and the frequency of the fasts may vary according to 
the necessities of the individual cases. Even when 
one is not fasting, he can help his spiritual progress 
by keeping to a satvic diet, and performing prayer 
worship and the reading of the religious books daily. 
That which does not excite the physical desires, does 
not into-xicate, does not whet the sense of taste, does 
not give pain to another, is legitimately obtained, keeps 
the body in a healthy and efficient condition, may be 
considered to be a satvic diet. It will be free from 
the physical defects and will not carry with it the 
sanskars of another’s pain. Such a food will help in 
the purification and will not build bad sanskars for 
the future. One who can not be careful about all 
things should do as much as he can. i lis every action 
in the right direction will increase the power of his 
virtues for the future. Great things are accomplished 
from small beginnings. It should be noted, however, 
that fasting should not be carried to such lengths as 
to weaken the body. We have seen that the efficient 
working of the body is necessary for spiritual progress 
itself. The body must be kept in an efficient condition 
for the services which may be required of it and at the 
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same time tfie work of purification must go on. 

222. Sucli an ethical system is not the special pro- 
perty of any religion. It is not based upon the autho- 
rity of any particular prophet or incarnation. The 
sole authority recognised is that of reason, which is 
common to mankind. The primal reality is the self of 
all the human races as well as of the animals, the 
plants and the inanimate matter. A system based upon 
the unchangeable characteristics of such a primal re- 
ality recognises no limits of caste and creed and no 
boundaries of mountains and seas. The substratum 
of humanity is one. It can not be differentiated by the 
differences of the race or the creed. Its characteris- 
tics are the same everywhere. The effect of the 
same virtues and vices in the tei'ms of such spiritual 
characteristics can not vary with time, place, race, or 
religion. Whether one accepts them or not the result 
will be the same, for his admission, acceptance or 
otherwise can not vary the laws of nature. Here is a 
meeting ground for all religions in the religion of rea- 
son. Its acceptance does not mean any derogation 
to any religion, for the religion of reason already be- 
longs to every one. It is the birth-right of every human 
being. Let humanity, then, come unto its own. 

223. What after all is this religion ? The con- 
clusions about the primal reality are metaphysical, and 
so can not be objectionable. As to the virtues even 
now no religion would consider the virtues as vices. 
But instead of an arbitrary laying down of the virtues 
they are now based upon the unchangeable and im- 
movable basis of the primal reality. There should be 
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nondifficulty in bringing our customs in accordance 
with these eternal principles. We are willing to make 
political and social changes to better our lives. We are 
willing to take advantage of modern experience and 
knowledge to improve our organisations in these res- 
pects. Why should we not do the same thing in the 
case of religion ? In the infancy of religion miracles 
were necessary to impress where reason could not be 
appreciated. A metaphysical religion could not have 
appeared at such a time. People could obey a con- 
scious, perfect, and all-powerful rewarder and punisher 
but would have turned a deaf ear to reason’s advice 
concerning the spiritual effects of their actions. Surely 
we are not at the same stage now. The world 
cries for reason. Every thing must be scientifically 
established. Must religion alone remain arbitrary ? 
Are we not disrespectful to those great saints and 
prophets, who gave what the world wanted and what 
it could digest at the time, in asserting that the food 
which they prescribed for the child was meant for the 
adult also ? They themselves were not unreasonable, 
and they would never have rejected a religion of rea- 
son. Why should it be done by those who hold them 
in respect ? We may retain our individual customs 
in so far as they do not conflict with spirituality. But 
such a difference can not make a difference in reason 
or in religion. We may even worship our respective 
saints, prophets, and incarnations, but let us understand 
that they are all one in essentials, the particles of the 
same supreme spirituality. Indeed why should we not 
aW respect all sucB great men wliereyei; tJiey mi|ht 
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have been born ? Respect is the due of greatness. Let 
not the holy name of religion be tarnished by fights 
quarrels and jealousies in its name. The pious man 
is not a bigot, but a truthful, gentle, kind, humble, 
cheerful, calm and placid one shedding goodness on 
all sides. 

i6. Divin]^ Lovie. 

224. We all know how our worldly love acts as a 
centre for the revolutions of our life. It keeps us 
fixed to a point, and we can not wander forth to un- 
due lengths. It helps us in controlling ourselves. It 
purifies the mind by keeping other things out. And 
yet there may be interruptions in it. It may not be 
reciprocated. There may be quarrels jealousies and 
misunderstandings. WTth all its imperfections what 
a potent factor in the world’s purification, spirituality 
and stability love is! If anything can turn even a 
hell into a veritable heaven it is love. Love consoles, 
love sustains, love cheers, and love delights. How 
tenderly would a hardened criminal look at his child ! 

225. How sublime must divine love be! There 
can be no quarrels no misunderstandings, no jealou- 
sies, and no interruptions in that one flow of sublime 
feeling. It is wonderful, ecstatic, indescribable. It 
is always by one to console, to cheer, to sustain, and 
to transport to the ethereal heights of Divine delights 
and of Divine vision. W’'hat impurity can withstand, 
the washing down of those delicious tears up-welling 
from within ! What can cloud the cleansed vision of 
reason’s eyes ! What can resist the immeasurable po- 
wer of the purified, yet so gentle, so humble a soul! 
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iyCt US feel; if we, but feel a particle of it, we are 
saved. 

226. Where is the wonder? We love a person 
because we admire him, because his simplicity appeals 
to us, because beauty is so enchanting, because he 
is so kind, so merciful, and so delicately considerate. 
Where can we find a person so kind, so merciful, so 
considerate, so forgiving, so powerful and yet so lov- 
ing so gentle as the Great Soul Who discarded His own 
salvation for our sake? He keeps Himself yet. in a 
soul-form to help the virtuous and to eradicate evil 
from the world. Wise world that neglects Him ! W'e 
will fall at a person’s feet for a little favour, but we 
love Him not Who is all-kindness and all-mercy ! His 
help is ever ready for our purification and we care not ! 
His arms are open for the virtuous and for the sinner. 
His kindness is the same for all, yet we remember not, 
we appreciate not, we reject the hand held put to us ! 
We seek a spiritual preceptor, yet we care not for the 
spiritual guide ever ready to help us ! 

227. Selfless action may purify our desires, so 
may fasting and prayer. But what is that which Di- 
vine love may not do? It is the means and the end. 
Who would want to leave that ethereal delight and 
for what? Salvation, let it come when it may. He 
knows what is good for us, only let us be ever with 
Him. May He grant this, and let all else be as He 
likes. We are sinners, yes. We are what we are. As 
we are, we are at His feet. Shall He reject us? Will, 
not His wonderful love purify us? We do not deserve, 
but shall he not make us deserving? What if He is 
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kind only to the deserving! That is their due. But 
no, He is kindness personified, He will shelter the un- 
deserving for His own sake. It is His nature. He 
can not do otherwise. Why should we be anxious? 
We are at His feet and all will be well. 

228. But should His love induce us to forsake our 
worldly duties? Shall we no more care for those who 
care for our love ? With what face shall we go before 
Him praying for His mercy, when we cannot be kind 
to those who look to us for it? If we give trouble to 
others and oppress others why should He be kind to 
us ? Surely He keeps His life to eliminate oppression 
and misery and not to countenance them. He may 
help us in being virtuous, but certainly not in being 
vicious and criminal. Bet us not be hypocrites before 
Him. Bet us lay ourselves quite open and then pray 
for His help in the purification. Shall we not try to 
make ourselves deserving of His presence ? His kind- 
ness may not forbid our entrance, but shall we commit 
the sacrilege of entering with unclean souls ? Bet us 
lay ourselves down at His door, let us send a sincere, 
pathetic cry, a prayer of the helpless. And lolthe 
Refulgent Self, the Immeasurable Kindness comes 
Himself to the door. What ! Raises us ! sinners ! With 
His delicate hands, embraces us, oh! Shall we ever 
forget it ! A kindness we never deserved, and we do 
not know whether we can ever make ourselves deserv- 
ing of it. Oh Bord! W"e are overwhelmed. It is Thou 
and Thou alone Who can make us deserving of it. 
Make us fit to remain where Thy kindness has raised 
us, and let Thy protecting hand be ever over us. May 
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THou grant that henceforth the path of virtue be 
clear before us. 

229. Who can describe Thy love for us ? But how 
shall we love Thee? What can please Thee Who 
dost not desire anything? True our love will be ac- 
ceptable because Thou Thyself art so loving, because 
Thou seest in such a love only our own purification. 
But how to love Thee? True, Thou dost not require 
any outward sign of our love. Thou seest our hearts. 
But can our impure hearts contain Thy love? Oh! 
How to develop a particle of love for Thee ! A par- 
ticle of it is a sign of our purification, and it satisfies 
Thee. How great Thy kindness! We think about 
the lovable qualities of those whom we love ; we speak 
about their kind and noble actions ; we imagine their 
pure and virtuous life; we delight in their doings; 
why, we forget ourselves in hearing, reading and- 
speaking about them. Shall we do so with Thee ? Shall 
we read Thy doings while Thou wast in flesh and body 
upon the earth ; Shall we speak lovingly about Thy 
greatness. Thy kindness. Thy mercy. Thy love to 
others with tearful eyes? Shall we forget ourselves in 
hearing Thy praise and in realising at least in imagi- 
nation Thy wonderful self? And so shall we try to 
plant love for Thee in our hearts? But will it not be 
imitation? How to offer imitation at Thy lotus feet? 
It is the utmost that we can do, and yet that utmost 
we feel ashamed in offering Thee. Let Thy unfa- 
thomable kindness change the imitation to real gold. 
Do Thou what Thou likest, we are as we are, and we 
are at Thy feet. 
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230. People ask us who Thou art. What should 
we reply ! They say Thou art an imaginary being. But 
Thou wast in flesh and body, and Thou art still some- 
where to help us. Oh, show us Thy present place of 
abode! They say Thou wast Christ on earth; some 
say Thou wast Mohammed. Others say Thou wast 
Rama, yet others call Thee Krishna. Some call Thee 
Buddha, others say that Thou wast Mahavir, Nanak 
and so on. B^or us Thou wast and art tie Who realis- 
ed His spiritual self, and yet spurned salvation itself 
for our sake, W'ho guardest over us still, who helpest 
individuals when individuals surrender themselves to 
Thee, and Who appears as the Refulgent Deliverer 
when humanity prays for Thy coming. We cry for 
Thee OLord! Let Thy will be done, we know that 
Thy, will will be for our best. Grant us Thy love. 
Can’st not Thou give us a drop from Thy ocean? A 
drop we will have, for we know that Thou can’st not 
refuse us, but when? Oh, do it now, so that we may 
forget ourselves in the repetition of Thy holy name, 
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The following points have been suggested in vari- 
ous ways as requiring a clarification. They have not 
been indexed and so should be read with the related 
paragraphs. 

Paragraph 46 a. — Some think that the real exis- 
tence is knowledge only. Existence means “ being 
known,” no unknown existence can be predicated, and 
so apart from this knowledge there is no existence. 
Knowledge is divisible and momentary. Consequently 
there is no permanent existence at all. But even 
without pressing the many objections against such a 
view, it is found that this momentary existence 
resolves itself into a permanent one. No moment can 
be indicated which is vacant or is without any know- 
ledge existing in some one or other. Even unknown 
moments are known as unknown. Hence an unending 
continuous series of moments with knowledge behind 
them all would make knowledge a permanent exis- 
tence. Whether knowledge by itself can exist without 
some knower in whom it subsists is a point on which 
there can be no two opinions. All existence can not be 
denied, for the denial itself will prove the existence of 
something. The difficulty of explaining the appearan- 
ces of this something has led learned philosophers to 
invent fanciful theories about it instead of their 
taking the facts as they are, and proceeding forward 
from that basic stand-point, as the physical sciences 
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do. They delight in making the reality something 
mysterious, quite something-no-body-knows-what, and 
we find in consequence numerous versions of one 
simple Truth. 

Paragraph io8 a. — Some may object that a force 
may even be inactive in the form of potential energy. 
Therefore the constant action of consciousness in the 
form of diffusion and concentration is not essential. 
But two things have to be remembered. The diffused 
condition is in itself a kind of potential existence with 
the difference that in the case of consciousness it does 
not require an external cause to develop it into the 
kinematic form, because self-consciousness is a self- 
acting living force. Secondly any force which has not 
yet been brought into action or appearance by some 
process in accordance with the natural principles, as 
developed in the process of creation, is considered to 
be in a potential form. We predicate about this po- 
tentiality because we have already become familiar 
both with the active form of the force and with the 
conditions from which it is likely to be developed, 
otherwise the force itself comes into existence when 
it appears in action. Till then there is some general 
form of energy from which various forces may be 
produced. But the seed-consciousness of the “primal 
reality” is the primal ever existing force. It is begin- 
ningless with the “primal reality” and so cannot 
be said to have developed from some pre-existing 
potential condition. As said in paragraph loi it is 
from the primal energy of this primal force that 
all the other forms of energies and forces develop 
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according to the natural sequence when once the pr<>' 
cess of creation is set into motion by this primal 
force. Consequently this force of consciousness is 
naturally self-acting. 

Paragraph 109 a. — It may be objected that in the 
case of the jar the sphere of action, and so the quan- 
tity of the gas in it, was limited by its walls, 
and therefore the condensation of a part could lead to 
the rarification of the rest, but there are no such 
walls in the case of the creation. The creation does 
not occur for the whole of the primal reality, for 
the reality being infinite there cannot be a concep- 
tion of its totality. This is in accordance with scienti- 
fic observations as shown in paragraph no. Thus the 
centre of disturbance is surrounded by the infinite 
expanse of the primal reality, and this very infinity of 
the expanse makes it an impenetrable wall. The por- 
tions nearest to the sphere of disturbance become rari- 
fied so far as the necessities of the case may require, 
and this whole remains surrounded by the unchanged 
form of the “primal reality.” Then inside the con- 
tracting mass differences of densities develop because 
the influence of the neighbouring heavenly bodies 
will not be the same at all the points of the mass 
as the situations will be different. This difference in 
the action of the various forces will naturally produce 
differences in density. 

Paragraph no a. — One may ask what is that 
which disturbs the placidity of the diffused seed- 
consciousness to begin the creation? Firstly it has 
already been explained that seed-consciousness is a 
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self-acting force, and so its concentration is auto- 
matic. There may even be regular periods for such 
automatic diffusion and concentration. Secondly this 
regularity may sometimes be disturbed by the im- 
pact of some dissolving or broken heavenly body 
into the area of such diffusion causing the concentra- 
tion immediately. 

Paragraph 119 a. — In considering why the rays 
of concentrated seed-consciousness should pass into 
certain portions and not into the others of the 
contracting mass, we should remember, what has 
already been explained, that various densities have 
developed inside the contracting mass before there 
is the bursting forth of the lotus or the diffusion 
of the concentrated seed-consciousness. 


GLOSSARY. 

Avidya — Forgetfulness, ignorance of the reality. 

Bodh Matr— Mere consciousness ; seed-conscious- 
ness. 

Brahma— -The Creator ; a Hindu God representing 
the force of concentrated consciousness. 
Chaitanya — Conscious ; living as opposed to the non- 
living. 

Kaivalya — Unity; freedom from opposites ; salvation. 
Lakshmi— The beautiful ; the mother of creation ; 

a Hindu goddess representing nature. 
Maha-Vishnu- — The sustainer of the creation ; a 
Flindu God representing that portion 
of the primal reality in which a system 
of creation is developed. 

Maya — Illusion; the cause of the reaiit}'' appearing 
in the form of the world. 

Moksha — Dissolution of the soul-form ; salvation. 
Mukti — Liberation from the physical limitations; 
salvation. 

Narad — The Messenger of the Gods; a devotee of 
the Lord ; a spiritual being representing the 
spiritual “world.” 

Neo-Vedantists — The Modern School of Vedant 
calling the world an illusion. 
Nirvana — Free from forms ; salvation. 

Nirvikalpa Samadhi — Mental absorption in one’s 

own self without the least 
mental action, a state similar 
to but subtler than that of 
sound sleep. 



Para-Brahma— The primal reality ; the formless God 
of other systems. 

Prasriti Nature ; temperament ; material world. 
Purush— The powerful; the substratum of Prakriti; 
the self-conscious being. 

Rajas— 1 he quality or condition of activity, mobility, 
and cleverness. 

Rishi— The thinker; the spiritual savants who acted 
as the teachers of humanity. 

Samadni-lne balanced condition of mind or mental 
absorption. 

Sanskar T^ne effects or actions left or imprinted 
in the soul-form. 

Sankhya A school of I-Iindu philosophy. 

Sattva— The quality or condition of stability, placi- 
dity, calmness, subtilty, and goodness. 

Shakti — Power. 

Shesii— The remaining; a Plindu God representing 
the raiified form of the primal reality in the 
process of creation. 
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INDEX. 

The reader who finds this collection of references useless* 
as well as faulty and incomplete, is requested to treat it as non- 
existent/— Bradley. 

ExplamiloH,--lmpoTUmt sub-headings have been gathered 
together under a main heading also. The numcricals, indicate 
the paragraphs. One dash represents every one word repeated, 

A. 

Para, 

Absolute, Virtues^ are primary virtues , 172 

— ■ — 5 calmness, cheerfulness, placidity and -the 

connected .virtues . . . ■ . . ■ . . 184, iSg 

— — , ' kindness, gentleness, humility and the 

connected virtues . . . . . . 177 to 180 

— — , truth and the connected virtues . , 173 to 176 

Action, according to the natural tendencies- may be 

natural but may not be , moral ... ■ ■ . . 15S 

— , ■ , in an unreal, world must be unreal, and so 

.. . should not lead to the real . 45 

— , inconsistency between. the Neo-Vedantists^ 

. pro.fessions and ■ ' ■. ... 43/46 

— ... , self-less, its characteristics- .. - 170 

.Ahinsa,' see- Non-killing. 

Analogy, of a fading ball with the tendency of the 

soul . . . . . . . . 154 

— , of condensing a gas with the process of 

creation .. .. .. *. 103 

~ , of the Neo-Vedantlc serpent, its fallacy 41 

— , the Neo-Vcdantists' misuse of the princi- 
ple of . . . - . . . . 44 

Anger, a vice, its effects . . . • . . 179 

Animalcules, devclope into two on being cut, do not 


‘disprove animism ■ . . » • « - 25 
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Animism, established ■and arguments against it 

answered . . - • * • V* 

, is supported by aesthetics 22; conservation 

of energy 26, 39; deliberation and reasoning iB; 
evolution 37; dreams 32; heredity sBt meaning 
20, 21, 22; memory 21, 335 moral necessity 15? 
moral volition 29; condition of death 30; organic 
action 28; organic unity 34, 355 perceptions 19; 
pleasure and pain 22, 23; psychic experiments 
36; use of the stored up energy 27; speech 315 

unconscious cerebration 24 

Anxiety, as a vice 

Arrogance, vice, its characteristics 178; its effects 
Atheism, difference between the theory of the text 

and • • • • ’ * 

Avidya, see Ignorance. 

Awards, of spiritual sanction 

.:■■■ B.'. 

Berkeley, his theory 47; its examination 
, begs the whole issue 

_ , confuses mental images with the outer 

ideas or objects 

— , his arguments about dreams refuted, see 
Dreams. 

^ his theory implies the extensibility of the 

soul 

_ , his extension is a spiritual attribute 

— , his ideas, whether qualitatively different 
from those of the Supreme Spirit 5^? may have 
objective reality 

— , his variability of the perceptions does 
not prove his case 

— , his Supreme Spirit, merely a hypothetical 
being 
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. Berkeley* his theory goes against the souFs conti- 
- niiity , , 

, his theory makes the ' animal and plant 
sonls,, problematical .. ' 

Besant,: Dr. Annie, her theory of cosmic, evolution 
refuted ' ' , 

Bigotry* vice,, its characteristics and effects 
Bodily Feeling, its genesis and importance ' 

Bodily Mind, is different from the soul-mind 

— — , its genesis, function and importance 
Body, defect in, does not indicate a like defect in 

the soul 

— * , fundamental difference between a physical 

and a spiritual one .. .. 

— , its importance and function 
Bose, Dr. J, C., his theory about the consciousness 
of a stone , . , . . 

Brahma, the centre of the concentrated conscious- 
ness • . . . ... . . . 

Brooding, see Gloomy. 

c. 

Calmness, see Cheerfulness. 

Causation, mechanical, is natural sequence, its pri- 
mal force is derived from consciousness 
Cerebration, unconscious, supports animism 
Charity, see Kindness. 

Cheerfulness, Calmness, Placidity, absolute virtues 

— — — ^ their social importance . . 

_ — — ^ practical ways of producing them . , 

Cleanliness, makes the mind steady and concen- 
trated 

Concentration, means contraction in its materia! 
aspect 

■ — # of human consciousness, the process 
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Concentration, of the seed-consciousness 

Conception, development of new ones, . 

— , mere, has no power of action 

Co- consciousness, an extraordinary development of 
the bodily mind 

Condensation, of a gas to illustrate 'the process of 
creation 

Conservation, of energy, an argument from, supports 
animism . . . . . . * , . 

— , does not disprove animism 

Consciousness, concentration of, its result 

— , development of the seed-conscious- 

ness into a full blown one is not unreasonable 
or impossible 

— , gradations of 

— , its automatic concentration diffusion 

and activity 

— , seed-consciousness of the primal 

reality, its character 

Contentment, does not mean inactivity 

— , its character and importance 

Continence, its great spiritual and material impor- 
tance for the individual and the society 

— , with piety can recover all the virtues 
for the society 

Continuity, in memory and life supports animism. . 

Controversy, about spirit and matter, its cause 

Creation, analogy of the condensation of a gas , . 

— , automatically follows from the seed-cons- 
ciousness 

— , cannot proceed out of nothing 

— , condensation and rarification, how pro- 
duced . , . . . . . i 

— , conditions necessary for 

— , differentiation of spirit and matter in the 
process of ♦ * 
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Creation, its method of dissolution .. . ■ 

— „ , , ,, may occur In one place while the dissolu- 
tion of another system is going on '■ in an an- 

■ ■other place ,.>.■ , ,■ ■ . i " 

— ^ , takes place in a limited sphere- 'of the pri- 

mal .reality' ' h .■ ' z. . 

— : ' : , the bursting forth of the lotus resulting 

. in a whirl-wind of motions .. . 

Criticism, its good and bad kinds . . 

Cruelty, Calluousness, vices opposed to kindness and 
.gentleness ■ . . '■'■ 

Courage, a resultant of truth, its characteristics . , 

— • , of a liar is mere blustering and bluff . . 

Delight, of sound sleep 'and Samadhi,; appreciated 
when awake ' , „ ■ 

Density, differences of, how produced in the primal 
reality 

— , is a development of extension 

— . variations in, responsible for the material 
world 

Desire, is rajsic 

Devotion, complements and requires for its comple- 
tion Yog 

— , its importance as a national movement. , 

— , its purifying effect 

Diet, satvic, its importance, character and effects. . 
Diffusion, after concentration . , 

— , before concentration . , *,,106, 

~ , its meaning in the material aspect 

Discrimination, its importance for progress and how 

to develope it 

Diseases, their relation with the mental vices , * 
Dissolution, of the creation, its process 
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Dissolution, of the soul, its meaningi34, 235; prac- 
tical way for it 

Divine Love, as an alternative to salvation 

— — , as a national movement , . 

— — , is complementary to and requires for 

its completion Yog 

~ — , its characteristics 223 to 230; its deve- 

lopment 229; its object. . 

Divisibility, of the seed-consciousness 
Dreams, Berkeley's argument about 

— , characteristics of 

— , living persons in, whether prove the un- 

reality of the persons seen in the wakeful condi- 
tion 

— , Neo-Vedantists’ argument about 

— , support animism . , 

Dualism, cannot be the final conclusion 

— , in it nothing can be omnipresent 
Dwait Vad, is an impossible conception (see Dua- 
lism) 

— — , the sense in which it can be true 

E. 

Effects, law of, tendencies from all actions 
Energy, can have no independent existence 

— , cannot develop into extension 

— , conservation of, supports animism 
Envy, vice, a result of hankering 
Emulation, its satvic rajsic and tamsic forms 
Evil, in the world, is inconsistent with God*s omni- 
potence and mercy 

— , its different explanations examined 
Evolution, cosmic, the theosophical view, its impos- 

^ sibility , . . . . , ^ ^ 

Existence, implies space and time 

, infinite and permanent can be only one 
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169 

226, 230 
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66 

66 
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Existence, temporary ones are real for the time being 
Extension, a necessary quality of independent ex- 
istence ' . .,/■ 

is a spiritual attribute 
. — ^ , cannot be developed- from force 

— , is present in the primal reality 92; also 


Paha. 

44 

66 

57 

66 


in the soul 


R 


4 S, S7» sB, 66 


Faith, and Belief, produce easy concentration of the 
mind and procure the instructions of the wise 

— — — , blind better than none 

Fasting, philosophy of , . 

Fatalism, pseudo-faith due to laziness. . 

Fear, a vice in itself but is good in inhibiting 

vicious action 

Force, cannot have an independent existence 

— , cannot manifest Itself in extension 

— ' , implies time . . 

Forgiveness, its character and effects . . 
Free-thinkers, their instability 
Free Will, always develops new sanskars 
^ , of a sinner in working 

Frivolity, a tamsic form of cheerfulness 

G. 

Gloomy, Irritable, Brooding, vices, their character 
: ■ and -effects - - .. 

— — — j practical ways of removing them. 

Gentleness, an absolute virtue, see Kindness. 

God, a perfect one cannot be present in a stone . . 

— , as cosmic law and necessity, can have no 
independent personality 

— , cannot be omnipotent, all-merciful and loving 
at the same time 

~ , cannot be omnipresent without being the essence 
of all »» «« « m . •• 
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God, can not be omniscient without making, human 

...responsibility impossible ' , . . . , gi. 82 

— , can not create out of nothing . . , , 64 

— , development of. the Divine conception. ; .,.1, 68, 69^ 70, 


— , natural defects incidental to such development. 2 

— , the real and nearest approach to, see Incarna- 
tion , .. , . , ' . . . * , 

'H.' 

Hankering, a vice opposed to contentment . . 191 

Happiness, different interpretations of . . x6i 

— , its alternatives 165, 16S, 169, 170; its 
central idea 16 1; its desirability 164; its effects 

upon the society . . . . , , 166 

— , negative, the meaning of , . , . 163 

— , the condition of its realisation , . 162 

Help, mutual, a social virtue with a basis in a 

primary one . . . . . . 203 

Heredity, supports animism . . . . 38 

Hindu, schools of philosophy, are complementary 


and not contradictory .. .. iiStoxxd 

Homogeneity, is not broken by creation in a limit- 
ed sphere . . 

— , of the primal reality 
Humility, an absolute virtue 17S (See Kindness) 

Hypocrisy, its character 

I. 

Idealism, see Berkeley 

Ideas, Berkeley’s, in the Supreme mind, whether 
images of other ideas in an unending series . . 

— , possess objective reality 
Ignorance, of God, our, is due to our self-made 

limitations . . 

— , or Avidya of the Neo-Vedantists, its 
fallacy 


110 
104, 110 

3^35, 1S7 

5S 

49t S2, S3 

3 

46 
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Image of ;God, man is^. its, real meaning ■ . . 

Images, mental, are qualitatively different from the ' 
physical, objects;.; , 

Immorality, is the greatest nati.onal danger ' ■ . . 

the cause', of. the difference 'in this respect...- 

.. . between th.e man and the animals . . ■ 

Immortality, its' theological conception, its impos» 

. sibility , . . . ■ 

— , of a soul as a bundle of individual 

. peculiarities, its absurdity , . 

, of the soul as a manifestation is im- 
possible ... . . . . ■ ... 

Impressions, law of, how it makes future life 

IncariiatioB, characteristics of special ones 

139, 140, 

— j conditions necessary for the appear- 
ance of a special . . . . . , 

— , need for care in deciding about the 

claims to be an .. .. . . 

— , ordinary ones their importance and 

function . . . . , , . . 

— , Special, the nearest approach to a real 

perfect God . , , . 

— , the arguments against the limitations 
of form do not apply to this conception 

Infinity, as such can not evolve . . . . 

— .can be possible only in a monistic concep- 

tion. . '. ... ■ . . . . ■ ....' . . ' 

— , conception of, is not due to the limita- 
tions of human reason, but would be necessary 
even for the perfect reason of a God 

— , is more imaginable than the finite concep- 
tion of the cosmic reality 

— , is necessary for the very solution of the 

metaphysical problem . , , t * 
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146, 147 
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144 
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90, 123 
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Infinity, must be omnipresent 87, 88; one and 

homogeneous . , . . 87, 88, 89* 104 

— , objections to the conception of, answered. 86 

— , of space and time . . « « 9 ^ 

Intuition, of space and time proves their reality . . S8 

Innate, moral tendency would make the virtues 

relative , * . . . . . . 4 

Intelligence, its influence in making the bodily 

: formation 37 . 

Intellectual Mind,' is different from the bodily 
' 'mind '. , ■ ' • * .. , . . ,■ ■ ■ 

Irritability, see Gloomy 

J. 

Jiva, the difference between “ atma ’’ and . . raS 

— , the sense in which its conception as beginning- 
less and endless may be true . . . . ri6 

Jolliness, a rajsic form of cheerfulness . . 184 

Justice, a resultant of truth , . » . 276 

. Kaivalya, condition of .. .. •* *34 

Killing, is different in relation to plants and to 

animals . • . . . . . • ^82 

V,: its satvic, rajsic and tamsic, forms ■ , . ■ . , , 180 

— , of the carnivorous animals, whether sinful 18 1 

Kindness, Gentleness, Humility, absolute virtues, 

their basis and characteristics 

, their resultants are sweetness of speech 

and action, loving behaviour, charity, forgive- 
ness, toleration 

Knowledge, God’s, Is the evidence of predetermina- 
tion 81; or is limited if it extends to the prin- 
ciples only ' . . 

Knowledge, our, is only a representation 
~ , power of detailed, is necessary for the 

capacity to make laws » , . « , * 


177* ^78 


179 
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Kiiowledge, tlie real, accurate and infallible, what 
is 

L- 

Law, of effects 209; of impressions 207, 212; of 
motion 210; of satisfaction 208; of similarity . , 

Laws, which do not serve the virtues, their effect 
cause and remedy, 

Law—abidingness, a social virtue, its conflict with 
the “ resistance to oppression . 

— , its basis in the primary virtues . « 

— , ordinarily the safe virtue 

Liberation, common day of, its impossibility 

— j the real meaning of 

Lie, its characteristics and effects 

— , its resultant vices are duplicity, secrecy, dis- 
honesty, immorality 173; fear, anxiety, cowar- 
dice partiality 176; hypocrisy 

Lie, may have a satvic form but can not be a virtue 

— , spoken for the society, is rajsic and socially 

demoralising . . . . . . 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, his psychic experiments 

Lotus, of Brahma, its meaning in the process of 
creation 

Love, is necessary for the Yogi also . . 

— , its spiritual importance and purifying effect 
3^37^ 3:38, 169, 224 its sweetness 

— , secrets of Divine Love 

M. 

Maha-Vishnu, reclining upon Shesh, meaning of the 
picture in connection with the process of crea- 
tion. . . V.'. , - • . , . . „>. • 

Manifestations, spirit and matter are 92, 93, 

Matter, differentiation from spirit in the process of 
creation 

— , is a manifestation , . , . • , • • 
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Matter, is not irreconalable with the soul 
Maya — Vad Vedant, refuted. see Neo-Vedantlsm . 
Me Dougal, Prof. William, his book Body and 
Mind ” used . . . , 

Meaning, supports animism .. . . 

— , the famous telegram case 

Memory, proves the continuity of the soul . . 

r— , with meaning supports animism, 

Mental Existence, its peculiarities 
Mind, intellectual, spiritual, or soul mind is differ- 
ent from the bodily one 
Mirth, is a rajsic form of cheerfulness 
Moksha, condition of 
■ Monism, its necessity .. 

Moral Action, see Volition . . 

Moral Choice, made by the society for the in- 
dividual . , . . 

Morality, must be inherently pleasurable to develop 

the naturally . . 

— , preparing for Yog will develop personality 
Motion, conditions necessary for, and its necessity 

for creation . . . . 

— , its production in the primal reality 

— , law of propagates the effects of our actions 

Mukti, condition of . . 

N. 
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160 

' ^59 
167 

104 
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Neo-Vedantism, its analogies can not be considered 
to be proofs 

— , the fallacy of its analogy of the 

dreams 43; of its analogy of the serpent 41; of 
its doctrine of Maya or ignorance , . 

Nirvana, condition of 

Non ’killing, difference between the plants and the 
animals , , , . , , , 
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— , its desirability is not affected by the 
„ ■ example of the carnivorous animals' 

philosophy of' , . ^ . 

Noii-painitig, not violated by the -pain caused in 
.the performance of the virtues . . ■ 

— “ , philosophy of 

Nyaya, the real meaning of its philosophy 

o. 

Obedience, its satvic rajsic and tamsic forms 
Omnipotence, its theological meaning creates inso- 
luble problems 

— , its true meaning in connection with 

the primal reality . . . . 

Omnipresence, can be true only of a unity 61, 62, 
71, 84, 87, 88 ; of the infinity 84, 88; and of a 
substance underlying all others 

— , implies presence at every point of 
space and time 

— is essential for the infinity 

— , is a theological necessity for God . . 

— , presupposes a Iiomogeneity of cha- 

■'racteristics . . ' ■ . • - . 

Omniscience, ethical meaning of, in relation to the 
, primal reality ■ ■ , , ■. .. . . . , ' . . 

, is impossible in the form of detailed 
knowledge ... ■ '■■■*• 

_ , its conception means determinism . . 

— , its true meaning in connection with 

the primal reality , ,, 

Order, law and, its, iinportance for the society ' ' • , 
Organic, action is fundamentally different from the 
mechanical action , . . 

--- life, how produced by the soul 
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63, 87 
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Pain, its psychic character . . 

— , its influence on development 

— , total absence of, the central idea of liappi- 

ness , ' . . 

Parallelistic Monism, is unable to explain many 
psychic things 

I moral consequences of such 

conceptions . . 

. 1 the condition of death is fatal 

to such a doctrine 

Patriotism, its basis in the primary virtue 

— ' its great importance for the society . . 

1 its satvic rajsic and tamsic forms 

Perception, is a psychic fact 

— , the harmonising of, supports animism 
■» variations in our power of, do not make 

the objects unreal 

Personality, -developed by morality infinitely, an 
absurd view . , 

— , is developed to the greatest extent by 
spiritual practices .. 

— » ‘iHultipie, not incompatible with animism 

— , powerful, may not co-exist with mora- 

. . 

Piety, is a matter of the mind 

, forms ’and effects of its external practice 
Placidity, an absolute virtue (see Cheerfulness), 
need not be pleasureless 
Pleasure, its psychic character 
^ ? its influence on development 

~ , negative and positive 

— . whether the aim of life 

Practice, easy way for the practice of the virtues . . 
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Pmctical Reason, proves space and time to be 
tliiiigs-in-tliemselves 

Prakriti, can not be quite stable .. 

— , its real meaning in Nyaya 114; in Sankhya 

— , its sattva is different from Shudh sattva . . 

— , its satvic rajsic and tamsic conditions 

Prayer, its rationale and efficacy 

Pride, a vice, different from self-respect and arro- 
gance 

Primal Reality, is an infinite unity 88, 92, 95, 97; 
is the cosmic essence 87, 88, 92, 93, 96; is elas- 
tic 105 ; is homogeneous 

— — • , is the subtlest lightest and finest 

unity with a seed-consciousness 

— = , its essential characteristics are ex- 

tension and seed-consciousness 

— — , its essential conditions of existence 

are space and time 

Primitive Man, his explanation of nature 

— — , his development of the Divine con- 

ception . . 

Prophecies, should not effect our virtuous conduct, 

— , their kinds and significance 

Purification, for social actions 

— , individual and social need for 

— , in religion, its necessity and possibi- 

■ llty : , ■ . ■ 

^ , practical ways of .. .* 

— , the essential thing for . . 

'"Purity,, .spiritual import a.nce of . . ■ . ' ' > ,, 

Piirpose of creation, unintelligible in the concep- 
.tio.n of , a perfect. God .. 

— — — , does not arise in the case of the primal 

: '.''.reality ■" . ■ 

Q. 

Quality, can have no independent existence 
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R. 

Rajas, its real meaning and characteristics . . 14S, 152,, 15^ 

— the practical importance of the enqiiiry about, 1 5.3, 1 54, 1 56 

Rajsic, theft, killing, eating 149; niiiid i go; body 

150; colours food and matter 151; Prakriti 

Religion, differences of and fights between reli- 
gions, causes of 

» of reason does not recognise artificial 
limitations 

** 

” , universal, should not be an abstraction 

from all, but should be a perfected whole 

Relativity, of virtues, its causes and effects upon 
the society 

Resistance, civil and 3.rmed, their difference 

, its basis in a primary virtue 203; its 
dangers 

— , its satvic rajsic and tamsic forms 

— , to oppression, a virtue, its conflict with 
law-abidingness 

— • , virtuous, a good test of, is the capacity 

to suffer 

Responsibility, human, is impossible if God is 
omniscient . . 

~ , human, is not affected by the doc- 

trine of the sanskars . . 

Retribution, laws of spiritual, see Law 
Revenge, its character and effects 
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200 

200, 201 
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200 , 


s. 


Si, 82 
214 to 217 
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: : ■134 

136 

165, i6S, 169, 170 


Salvation, condition of .. 

- — , how to be attained 

— , its alternatives . . ^ , 

Samadhi, Nirvikalp, its meaning and necessity for 

salvation . , ■ 

■■ , ■ *-,• ', 

, its delight, when appreciated ,, 

Sanction, God's, of customs severally, its result . . 2, 9 


( iSs ) 

Para. 

Sanction, legal and social, their character and im- 
portance . . ... . . . ■ ' igg 

— ^ , spiritual 17 1; its awards .. 213 

Sanskars, meaning of ' 7,3,. 74 

— - , can not be inherent in the nature . . 74 

— , do not rule out free will and responsibi- 
lity . , . , . . . . 214 to 217 


— , may be changed with counteracting ten- 
dencies 

— , result in making the body and the asso- 
ciations 

Sankhya, the real view of its philosophy 

Satisfaction, law of, satisfies legitimate desires in 
the future lives . . . . 

Sattva, its real meaning and characteristics 

, the practical importance of the enquiry 
about .. .. .. ..153,154,156 

Satvic, theft, killing, eating 1.49; mind, body 150; 

colours, food, and matter 151; Prakrit! 156 

Sceptic, the harm and danger of his attitude . , 190 

Secondary Virtues, individual, are piety, cleanliness, 
temperance, contentment, continence and self- 
protection .. .. .. 187,198 

— — , social, see Social Virtues . . . . 

Seed-consciousness, its character . . . . 93, 94 

— , its development into the other grades is not 

unreasonable . . . . . . 95 

— , such a conception of, is « essential for the 

metaphysical solution .. .. .. 97 

Selective Activity, of the soul in the development 
of the conceptions 33; of the modes of action 
23; in reasoning and deliberation . . . . iB 

Self-less Action, in itself does not secure salvation, 

but'Is E' step on its^ path • 170 

— , is necessary both for the Yogi 

and the devotee , , * , * . 170 
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206 

1 13 

208 
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Selfless Action, its characteristics .. 170 

Self -protection, is a duty but not against the 

virtues . , . . . . . * 198 

— , its connection with truth , , 199 

- — , killing for, is satvic while lying for 

it is rajsic . . . . . , , , 1,80 

— , mistaken ideas about . , . . 19S 

— , practical ways of . . . . 19S 

Self-respect, is a rajsic form of fearlessness . . 178 

— , when not based upon a virtue it becomes 

a vice, arrogance .. .. 178 

Self-restraint, its importance . . . , 193 

Serpent, the Vedantic analogy of, refuted . . 41 

Sex Instinct, presents the society with one of the 

greatest problems . . . . , . 194 

Sex Relations, current mistaken ideas about . , I97 

— — , intemperance and laxity in, is fatal 


to the society . . . . . . 194 to 197 

■ — — , well regulated, are essential for the 

society .. .. 195 

Siiakti, of Maha-Vishnu, meaning of . . in 

Shesh, His meaning and position in the creation , , in 

Shuddha Sattva, is different from the Prakritic 
. sattva , . . ■ ■ . . . , , , ■ 155, 156 

Similarity, law of, produces correspondence between 

the body and the soul . . . . . . 21 1, 212 

— , of actions, its effect upon the recogni- 
tion of other souls .. 51 

Sinful Tendencies, whether carried into the heaven 132 

Social Choice, of virtues, how made ,, .A 160 

Social Needs, can not determine morality * . 4, i66 

Social Virtues, are law-abidingness, mutual help, 
patriotism, resistance to oppression and tolera- 
tion^ . .. 200 tO: 20s 

— , their importance and necessity , , 199 


( 185 ) 

Pai?A., 

Soul, animistic conception of, established see Ani- 
mism. 

— , can not be iro,mortal . . . . , . 128 

, change of the species by . . . . 121 

— . complications and changes in the form of, 

how produced ' ' . , . , . . 12-0 

— , differentiation of, from matter in the process 

of creation . . ■ . . . . . . 119 

— , dissolution of .. .. — 135, 2136 

" — , effect of actions upon . . . . 120 

— , elasticity of .. .. .. 120 

— , human, whether greater better and more deve- 
loped than God . . . . . . 100 

— , is not irreconcilable with matter . . . . 66 

— , its conception as a mere bundle of individual 

peculiarities, its absurdity 7, 128; and the moral 
consequences of such conceptions ,, 15 

” , its power of revivifying . , , . 120, 222 

— ■ , not absolutely dependent upon the body . . 17. 34 

— , possesses extension ,, .. 48^57, 66 

— , reason of the controversy between matter 

and spirit . . . . . . . . 66 

— , rigidity of, increased by vices , . . . 17 1, 177 

— , revivifies matter . , ■ , . ■ . * ,120 

Sound Sleep, characteristics and importance of . . 94, 164 

— — , whether the soul exists in . , 55, 94 

Space, implied by the very fact of existence .. 89 

— infinity of 91 (See’ Infinity.) ■ 

— , intuition of, proves its reality .. .. 58 

Spirit,, see.' S'oiiL ■ 

. Spiritual Names, the secret of their efficacy , . . 155 

Sp,i.ritual Powers, effect of purity upon , ' ^ i..3$. 

'■ 'A '■ cause V . ^ ' ■ .■■.;i36'' 

Spiritual Retribution, see Retribution. 

Spiritual Sanction, see Sanction. 
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Stones, can not contain a perfect God . . 

■— , have a rudimentary consciousness 

Synthetic Activity. of the soul in pleasure and pain 

X. 

Tamas. its real meaning and characteristics 
~ about practical importance of the enquiry 

Tamsic, theft, killing, eating 149; mind, body 150; 

colours, food, and matter igi; Prakriti 
Temperance, its character and importance 
Undency, of the sou! is towards a tamsic condition 
— .an effort is required to change its course 

^heoretical Reason, about space and time, examined 
thinking Power, how developed 
Thoughtlessness, current wrong ideas about 

~ crimination preceeded by dis- 

~ harm of form, the danger and 

~ , where it is advised . . 

Time, implied by the very fact of existence 

— , infinity of gr. See Infinity 

— , intuition of, proves its reality 

1 deration, its basis in the primary virtues 

’ individual form 

, its social form . . 

‘rraditions, exist for the society 
Transcendentalism, examined 
Transmigration, more convenient re^'onable and 
economical than the other view 

— ’ ‘Zoologically advisable 130 to I «• 
and metaphysically essential . . 

Truth, an absolute virtue its 

effects .. oharacteristics and 

“ . can not become a vice in any situation 

— . '‘s importance for self-protection 
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irutlij its resultant virtues are openness, frankness, 
faithfulness, honesty, integrity, up*rightness and 
straightforwardness 173; courage, fearlessness, 
indifference, justice . . . . . , 176 

Tyranny, can not be maintained for ever . * 200 

— , harms the tyrant himself . . . • 200 

u. 

Unconscious Celebration, supports animism > . 24 

Under-tone, of pleasure and pain 22 

Unknowable, God is not .. .. .. 3 

V, 

Vedant, Shankracharya^s, see Neo-Vedantism 

— , the real view of its philosophy . . 115 

Vices, complicate the soul form . . . . 171 

Virtues, are absolute or primary (see Absolute 

Virtues) and secondary (see Secondary Virtues) 172 

— , simplify the soul .. ^ 171 

Vishnu, as a soul, His real form . . . . ^4^ 

• — , is the nearest approach to a perfect God . . 141 

Volition, for improvement shows the free will in 

working . . . . . . . . 214 

— , moral, proves animism . . . . 29 

w. ^ ^ 

Willing, of the criminal involves deliberation . . 215 

Word, ‘‘The Word was God etc,^', its real meaning 155 

Worship, morning, the importance of , . . . 187 

— , the importance of cleanliness in connec- 
tion with . . . . • • 188 

Y. 

Yog, is a body of scientific principles and rules . . 36 

— , an advanced step on the path of morality 167 

— , complements and requiresfor its own comple- 

■ tlon Divine Love ' . 0. . iSg 

developes spiritual powers > . ' ^ 136, ,167 

Yogi, knows his past, lives • ■.$^^'99 
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THE INDIAN CURRENCY 

& EXCHANGE PROBLEM 

' ' , BY:., 

. JWALA PRASAD: SINGHAD, M.A,, DL. B. 

Bombay Chronical (31st July 1921)—“. . . . the book is an iip-to« 
date orthodox expose of Indian Demands. . . . • and may well be re* 
comti'uxided to earnest students of the subject ’■ 

Servant (4th. iSTov, We recommend this book to all who 

ivish to take an intelligent interest in two of the most important branches 
of Indian Economics/* . ■ 

Business World (Nov. 1921)— serves well the' necessity of 
having a reliable book on Indian currency and exchange . , . . and 
Indian exchange is 4 he most difficult .... owing to the complicated 
mechanism. The author, in spite of it, takes the reader lightly through 
.... The book is quite an opportune publication and w^ell worth the 
perusal of aW interested in the subject.’* 

Hindu Message (igth. Jan. 1922)— Prof. Jw^ala Prasad brings to 
his subject a comprehensive thoroughness, a keen argumentative faculty 
— what is more, a simplicity of exposition which appeals directly to the 
lay mind . . . . the national' point of view .... has not blinded the 
gifted author to the other side of the question. The credit of the book 
lies in stating the opponent’s case in every aspect and .smashing their 
argument . . . /* 

Mr. Manmohandass Ranijee, M. L, A. (Bombay) — *T find the 
book is very interesting, it gives the history]of currency and deals with 
all the problems connected to it. It is a very useful book for any one 
interested in the present situation.” 

Prof. Jiwan Slianker Yajnik, M.A., LL.B. (H. University Benares) 
— ‘T personally think that the book is quite useiui and I would have been 
glad to get .such a book for examination purposes.” 

Prof. S. K. Sundaram (Gurukul, Kangri) — “certain definite sug- 
ge.^tions regarding the future currency policy in India, given at the end 
of the book by the author, greatly add to its interest” 

Prof. Kalka Prasad (D. A. V. College, Cawnpore) — ... it is 
an admirable book for the politician, the journalist and busine.ss men.” 

AN EXHAUSTIVE, TO-TPIE-POINT, CONDENSED BUT 

INTERESTING TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT AT 
A MODERATE PRICE. 

Ask your bookseller or zvrite to 

SATGYAN PRAKASHAK MANDIR, 
MAMUBHANJA STREET, ALIGARH CITY, 
U. P., INDIA. 


